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‘THE UNION REVIEW 


Editorials 


From Vol. I to Vol. IV 


With this issue, we enter our fourth year 
of publication. Not only has there been a 
complete turnover in the student body but 
also a change in its very character. Three 
years ago the struggle between a liberal 
and a more orthodox theology was in the 
foreground. The arguments which one 
heard then have more or less disappeared. 
No one who professes to be a liberal today 
would argue for the same beliefs that were 
presented then. The student body as a 
whole has definitely swung to a more “or- 
thodox” theology and in some cases even 
more so than the faculty. How decisive this 
trend is, is difficult to ascertain. But in no 
sense is it to be construed as a return to an 
old orthodoxy. Nor is it devoid of the valid 
contributions which liberal theology has 
made. 

This change is further reflected in prac- 
tically every field of the seminary curricu- 
lum, with the possible exception of religious 
education. But even here the impact of 
recent theological tendencies, largely as the 
result of student provocation, is leading to 
a reconsideration of the basic theological 
problems in this field. 

Among the students, the new attitude 
primarily expresses itself in a positive and 
negative fashion. On the positive side, 
there is a manifestation of considerable in- 
terest in existential thinking. This is appa- 
rent in almost every field, from systematic 
theology to practical theology. Negatively, 
there is some unrest concerning the charac- 
ter and place of systematic theology. Many 
students feel that there is so much concern 


with theology in its apologetic and histori- 
cal character that the kerygmatic element 
has been neglected. Although a trend is 
evident, systematic theology has not come 
into its own. There is still no kerygmatic 
theology in its own right, though certain 
sections of the student body feel the need. 


The war has naturally also brought some 
changes. The arguments between pacifists 
and non-pacifists have vanished into a mu- 
tual acceptance and non-acceptance of the 
other. Even though the stage of fruitful 
discussion has probably passed, the lack of 
any real encounter is not necessarily a sign 
of health, particularly since there seems to 
be a type of temporary asceticism for the 
duration among many pacifists which 
makes communication difficult. On the 


_other hand, there is some discussion of the 


place of theological students in the war. 
Some of our former students are in the 
armed forces. A number of last year’s stu- 
dents have found their way into the chap- 
laincy, and a number of those who will 
graduate in the Spring are also thinking of 
entering that service. Still others are think- 
ing primarily of service in the church as 
more important than the chaplaincy. This 
is often buttressed by the statement that 
they hardly feel qualified for the chaplain- 
cy. Although the decision between the two 
is not easy, it is to be hoped that the latter 
alternative will not be taken too easily. 


Such, in brief, are the changes which 
the Review has witnessed and to a con- 
siderable extent recorded in its pages. If 
we of the staff are to represent the voice 
of current thinking, we must deal with the 
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problems in this area. Our policy has not 
changed. We are still interested in giving 
expression to the best of Christian thought, 
irrespective of the views presented. Never- 
theless, we shall also have to reflect the 
changes that have come. 

In this first issue, we are presenting arti- 
cles which we hope will represent that 
trend in some fashion. We are printing a 
review on the essays in honor of Eugene 
Lyman, whose work at Union will long be 
cherished and remembered. Although he 
represents liberal thinking at its height and 
at its best, his thought is not characteristic 
of the type of thinking that is ascendant at 
Union today. The articles on the chaplain- 
cy, existential thinking, the Church and 
the Bible, and preaching, more accurately 
reflect the present temper of the seminary. 

J. D. 


Catholicism In So. America 


Roman Catholics have declared an 
“open season” on Protestant missions in 
South America and have justified this at- 
tack by an appeal to the Good Neighbor 
Policy of the United States. John White, 
a newspaper correspondent and John Er- 
skine of literary fame opened the assault 
by posing as representative Protestants who 
believe that missionary activity by “their 
church” endangered the relationships of 
the United States and the South American 
countries. Such missions are merely at- 
tempts to proselytise an already Christian 
continent, according to these men. Protes- 
tants are in the process of replying to this 
attack. 

This is not a purely rhetorical matter, 
for the Roman Church is clearly attempt- 
ing to gain sole control of the religious life 
of the republics to the South of us. One 
mission board has already complained to 
the State Department that plane priorities 
are difficult to obtain for their missionaries 


while another religious group, the Catho- 
lics, readily secure seats for its men. It 
would seem that the hierarchy is launch- 
ing a campaign using every possible strata- 
gem to exclude Protestants from South 
American missionary activity. This pro- 
gram is justified by calling these republics 
“Catholic countries,” by claiming that 
there is no need for any other missionary 
activity. 

We must ask in rebuttal to these claims 
of the Catholics what they have done in 
South America to warrant such a monopo- 
ly. The women of these countries have 
been kept in subjection to the whims of 
men and government: the Church has 
been instrumental in furthering this condi- 
tion. The education of the masses of the 
population has been hindered by the atti- 
tude and negligence of the Church. Demo- 
cratic and honest government has been 
handicapped by the failure of the Church 
to work against the opposing forces. In- 
deed, it has been shown that in many cases 
the Spanish Falange, a fascist group, has 
worked through Catholic priests in many 
of the South American countries. In brief, 
it may be said that the Catholic hierarchy 
in South American lands has been feudal 
and anti-democratic in its attitude and 
program; it has time after time supported 
those elements that work against the cul- 
tural, political, and humane progress of 
these countries. All this being the case, 
what right have Catholics to claim priority 
and exclusive hold on Christianity in South 
America? 

In a very real sense this brings the at- 
tention of every Christian and American 
to a very important question. What right 
has any religious group to seek a monopoly 
for itself in propagating the Gospel? It is 
a primary tenet of democracy that religious 
liberty shall be granted to all religious 
groups. Is the Roman Catholic profession 
of sympathy with democracy merely lip 


service, biding the time until it can gain 
control of a country’s political and reli- 
gious life? Its latest move in South Amer- 
ica would seem to indicate this. In a real 
sense this undemocratic attitude and pro- 
gram bears out the stated intention of 
Catholicism—to make use of democratic 
liberty while in a minority but to deny 
this same liberty to others when a Catholic 
majority is achieved. Those of us who see 
the danger of this philosophy must unite 
in opposition to this first modern instance 
of its application. 
S. 


C.P.S. Camps 


The Church must not forget its ministry 
to conscientious objectors in its preoccupa- 
tion with the chaplaincy, an adequate pro- 
gram for defense communities, and other 
emergency services. Nor will a negative tol- 
eration suffice. By the provisions of the 
Selective Service Act, almost every man in 
a Civilian Public Service camp is there as 
part of his witness to a faith in God. It is 
a function of the Church to encourage men 
in an expression of their convictions. It is 
not enough to grant a pacifist the right to 
dissent. He must be helped to make his 
faith valid and relevant, within the total 
testimony of the Church. 

The most obvious need of the men in 
CPS today is for support in their mainte- 
nance. Whether the present arrangement 
for financing the program is sound or wise 
is open to question. It was undertaken at a 
time when it seemed the only choice, by 
men whose sincerity is attested by their 
willingness to assume the financial respon- 
sibilities. That should not absolve those 
from other than the historic peace churches 
from their moral obligation to share in 
this, at least to the extent of supporting 
their own members. Hardly one of the 
‘major’ denominations has done this fully. 
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Needs for clothing, food, educational 
equipment, etc. are a part of this duty. 


But more important is the responsibility 
of holding these men within the Christian 
fellowship of the Church. They must be 
respected, loved, and encouraged. They 
may expect to be isolated from society as 
a penalty for their dissent. Once all Chris- 
tians expected to pay a price for their faith. 
But the koinonia of the Church was meant 
to meet this. If it cannot meet this test, 
where then will we turn? It is fair to say 
that a majority of the conscientious objec- 
tors are conscientiously opposed to war as 
a violation of the Will of God for them. 
They have been led to that belief, often by 
the teaching and leadership of the Church, 
always by their own earnest endeavor to 
comprehend the meaning of God’s revela- 
tion. To exclude them from the fellowship 
of the Church is to deny the Church as the 
Body of Christ, in Whom we cannot be 
separated. 


Part of this comradeship would be a 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems within the camps, and a willingness 
to help press for a solution. There is no 
point to hiding the stresses and strains on 
the morale within the camps. Some of this 
comes from the inadequacy of the pacifists 
themselves. More of it comes from the frus- 
tration that is inevitable in many of the 
limitations, particularly those that restrict 
the type of work possible. With all our so- 
cial service agencies precariously under- 
staffed, it is social waste to limit trained 
workers to insignificant manual labor. 
They sense this and long to meet its chal- 
lenge. 

Moreover, a large percentage of the men 
in camps are traditional pacifists, coming 
from churches which encourage their ob- 
jection, but may be themselves no more 
personally committed to their course than 
are many or most of the Christians in the 
army. For these, a constructive camp pro- 


gram, based on significant service, and 
looking toward a period of real work of 
reconstruction at home or abroad, would 
be an educational opportunity unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the Church. 
Indeed this is a unique chance for the 
Church. There are 5000 men in camp, and 
2000 more already classified; there will be 
still others. They are living in close com- 
munity, seeking creative expression for 
their Christian faith. They can make a 
contribution to the world in the name of 
our common faith. It is our privilege to 
share this opportunity with them. 


The Chaplaincy and the 
Church 


In this issue we are printing a letter from 
a young chaplain who gives considerable 
emphasis to the need for preaching in the 
chaplaincy,—an uncommon emphasis one 
might say. We must remember that this is 
a first impression and is not meant to be 
an authoritative statement on the chaplain- 
cy. As we go to press, however, our atten- 
tion has been called to another letter from 
an older chaplain pointing to a similar con- 
viction, but suggesting that the Navy af- 
fords a more positive opportunity. “It is an 
unparalleled opportunity for preaching the 
Gospel. The men are very receptive, and I 
have an overflow crowd almost every Sun- 
day.” 

If this is true, then the central problem 
of the chaplaincy is the need for men quali- 
fied to “preach the Gospel” as well as to 


live it. We know that this is true in the 
churches and we have every reason to 
suspect that what the young chaplain has 
to say about the chaplaincy is also true. If 
the majority of the men who enter the 
chaplaincy do so on the basis of giving a 
sociological service only, and are not con- 
vinced that “preaching” has power, we 
have a distressing commentary on the state 
of the ministry in our land. Our chaplains, 
let us hope, are among the best we have to 
send from among our ranks, and if they 
fail to “preach the Gospel,” then we may 
look to the home ministry for that failure. 
For those in the seminary who are look- 
ing forward either to the chaplaincy or 
parish ministry, this issue deserves the deep- 
est consideration. The Union Review hopes 
in the following issues to bring into focus 
those problems which arise out of a con- 
sideration of the effectiveness with which 
the church meets her obligations in the 
crisis. 


W. Q. H. 


A Correction 


In our last issue in a reference to the 
“Statement of Basic Philosophy” of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion referred to in the editorial Growing 
Pains, the title of the pamphlet should have 
been Christian Education Today! We fur- 
ther regret that in the same editorial, there 
were some inaccurate quotations from Dr. 
Weigle. But we believe that the gist of the 
quotations essentially reflect the thinking 
of Dr. Weigle. 

H. L. 
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Kierkegaard As Existential Thinker 
Paul Tillich 


_ During the nine years in which I have 
observed the theological movements in this 
country I have noticed an increasing 
knowledge of Kierkegaard’s work and an 
increasing influence of his thought on older 
and younger theologians. Responsible for 
this development are external as well as 
internal reasons. I want to say some words 
about both of them. 


A minor external reason was the arrival 
of many European thinkers who, during 
the last decades before they left Europe, 
had experienced the strong impact of 
Kierkegaard’s work on Continental philos- 
ophy and theology. They were influenced 
to a considerable extent by the so called 
“existential” attitude to which Kiergaard 
has given the most radical and aggressive 
expression. And they could not suddenly 
abandon this attitude, even if they had 
tried to do so. The second and more im- 
portant cause for the increasing interest in 
Kierkegaard in all English speaking coun- 
tries is the appearance during the last few 
years of most of Kierkegaard’s books in 
English. In the volume which contains the 
translation of Kierkegaard’s Repetition, an 
Essay on Experimental Psychology, Walter 
Lowrie, the translator and editor, adds a 
bibliographical essay: “How Kierkegaard 
got into English.” Here a list of the trans- 
lated works is given, mentioning the differ- 
ent editors, translators and publishers who 
have contributed to the task of introduc- 
ing Kierkegaard into the English speaking 
world. By far the greatest part of Kierge- 
gaard’s work is accessible today to the 
American student. The appearance of a 


few more translations, amongst them the 
important one about “The concept of 
Dread” is promised for the immediate fu- 
ture. We cannot be grateful enough to 
those who have taken upon themselves the 
difficulties not only of translating the very 
complicated style of Kierkegaard, but also 
of providing publishers such as the Oxford 
University Press, the Princeton University 
Press and the Augsburg Publishing House. 
The late David Swenson, Walter Lowrie 
and Alexander Dru share the honor of hav- 
ing given an excellently translated and in- 
troduced “Kierkegaard” to this country. 
Beyond the translations of Kierkegaard’s 
work some important and, for the study of 
Kierkegaard, indispensible books have re- 
cently appeared: (David Swenson, Some- 
thing about Kierkegaard, 1941; M. Chan- 
ning—Pearce, The Terrible Crystal, 1940; 
Walter Lowrie, Kierkegaard, 1938; Edu- 
ard Geismar, Lectures on the Religious 
Thought of Soeren Kierkegaard, 1937). 
Alexander Dru, translation of Haecker’s 
Soeren Kierkegaard, 1937.) But it must 
be said, with respect to Kierkegaard as to 
every great writer: You do not know him 
if you have not read him and are caught 
by the power of his own style. 

If we look at the list of Kierkegaard’s 
publications we immediately discover that, 
above all, he was a practical religious wri- 
ter who wanted to “edify,” to “train in 
Christianity,” to incite to “self-examina- 
tion” and to mediate a new understanding 
of Biblical texts. These writings are in- 
valuable for preachers, but not these alone, 
because “homiletic” elements can be found 
in all his books. A second group of writings 
are his psychological works—psychology in 


the sense of a dialectical description of 
some basic elements of human existence, 
such as “dread,” “despair,” “individuality,” 
“melancholy,” etc. Man’s finiteness and sin 
have never been analyzed psychologically 
in a more penetrating way. A third group 
are Kierkegaard’s ethical works in which 
he distinguishes the aesthetical and the 
ethical attitudes, puts us before an “either 
—or” and leads us through the “stages of 
life’s way” and “repetitions” to the situa- 
tion of the ethical and religious decision. 
Some of his most brilliant books belong to 
this group. They show how much Kierke- 
gaard lived at the boundary line between 
the different spheres and stages of human 
existence. The two predominantly philo- 
sophical books Philosophical Fragments 
and Concluding Unscientific Postscript are 
the main sources for the idea of “existen- 
tial thinking.” The recent “philosophy of 
existence” is based on them. 


II. 


There are not only external but also in- 
ternal reasons for the increasing importance 
of Kierkegaard in American theology. The 
intellectual situation in which the idea of 
existential thinking arose, just 100 years 
ago, has become understandable in the 
light of the development of Western Civil- 
ization since the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century. American theology has be- 
come receptive to ideas which seemed to 
be significant for Continental or Central 
Europe alone. One of these ideas is the 
demand for “existential thinking” in the- 
ology and philosophy. - 

The word “existential” in the pregnant 
sense in which it is used by Kierkegaard 
and the so-called “philosophy of existence” 
has no special connotaions in English. 
Therefore it may be helpful to give a short 
explanation about the way in which the 
term has received its present meaning. 
The old scholastic distinction between 


“what is’ and “that it is,’ or between 
essentia and existentia, is the basis for 
the pregnant use of “existence.” In God, 
according to the schoolmen, there is no 
difference between essence and existence— 
in contrast to all finite beings. When Hegel 
made the world a self-explication of God 
he denied the difference between essence 
and existence also for finite being: the 
finite is in a dialectical identity with the 
infinite and the creatureliness of man is 
overcome in the completed philosophy. 
Against this metaphysical arrogance—the 
profoundest expression of rational human- 
ism—a whole generation of thinkers di- 
rected their powerful attacks, mainly in the 
years between 1840 and 1850. I only men- 
tion Schelling in his old age, Feuerbach, 
Marx, and Kierkegaard. These and many 
others emphasized the gap between man’s 
essential nature and his actual situation. 
They disrupted the assumed unity between 
the infinite and the finite from all sides: 
Feuerbach from an anthropological, Marx 
from a sociological, and Kierkegaard from 


an ethical point of view. And they all did 


it in the name of existence as contradicting 
essence. Existential thinking is thus a think- 
ing which is conscious of the finiteness and 
tragedy of all human existence—including 
human thought. For Kierkegaard this 
means that man’s thought cannot be sepa- 
rated from his ethical existence, and this 
makes a detached attitude impossible be- 
cause it demands passion and decisions with 
respect to truth. (Similarly Marx denies 
that theory can be separated from man’s 
practical existence because this demands 
that the world be changed while it is being 
thought.) The word “existential” has, 
therefore, the connotation of a thinking in 
the realm of ethical decisions, of political 
radicalism, of ultimate concern and, con- 
sequently, of a thinking with passion and 
interest. I quote a word of Feuerbach, 
which expresses the whole attitude of the 


existential thinkers most clearly: “Do not 
wish to be a philosopher in difference from 
being a man—do not think as a thinker— 
think as a living, real being—think in ex- 
istence.” (Principles of the Philosophy of 
the Future, p. 78). (The similarity of at- 
titudes like this to American Pragmatism 
of the type of William James is obvious. ) 
For Kierkgaard, Socrates is the greatest 
representative of an existential philoso- 
pher: “The Socratic ignorance which Soc- 
rates held fast with the entire passion of 
his inwardness, was the expression of the 
principle that the eternal truth is related to 
an existing individual.” (Postscript, p. 
182) Each word of this quotation breathes 
the anti-rationalistic and anti-humanistic 
passion of Kierkegaard. 

Something had happened in the objec- 
tive world which aroused the revolt of 
existential thinking against idealistic as 
well as naturalistic rationalism: the victory 
of the suppressing mechanism of technical 
production and its dehumanizing conse- 
quences on the whole of industrial society. 
The most important consequence is what 
Nietzsche calls the “Death of God,” name- 
ly the disappearance of Christian experi- 
ences and symbols from the general con- 
sciousness of the Western civilization. The 
loss of the “objective” world as a mean- 
ingful reality is the presupposition for the 
appearance of “existential” subjectivity. 
The existential attitude could appear as 
the attempt to change the unendurable 
objective world by a revolutionary trans- 
formation on the basis of the passionate 
subjectivity of its main victims—the way 
of Marx. Or it could appear as the attempt 
to break through the bondage of rational 
objectivity by the passionate will of the 
higher types of men—the way of Nietzsche. 
Or it could appear as the retirement of the 


passionate religious individual to his in- 
wardness in order to find there what could 
not be found any more in the objective 
world, the ultimate meaning of life, God— 
the way of Kierkegaard. The ideas of these 
men became world historical realities only 
in the first half of the 20th century, while 
they remained without effect in the sec- 
ond half of the 19th century. The rea- 
son for this delay is obvious: only with 
the beginning of our century did the real 
character of our historical period and its 
contradictions became visible for every- 
body, while during the 19th century the 
power of technical mechanism and its op- 
timistic interpretation had still been in- 
creasing. 

This is the world historical context in 
which we must see Kierkegaard as an ex- 
istential thinker. He is not an isolated per- 
sonality. He cannot be understood from his 
Protestant heritage alone or from his indi- 
vidual character alone or from his philo- 
sophical position alone. He is a representa- 
tive of the situation of the Western Civili- 
zation as a whole. He, as did many pro- 
phetic spirits of the 19th century, antici- 
pated—and by this anticipation helped to 
form the situation of the 20th century. 
They were all driven by a mixture of spir- 
itual horror, prophetic wrath, melancholic 
resignation, ethical passion, intellectual ag- 
gressiveness. They all vacillated between 
enthusiastic hope and self-torturing despair. 
Each of these elements can be found in 
Kierkegaard. But the historical situation 
gives only the locus in which the genius 
must be sought. He himself transcends this 
situation and creates something which is 
important for every historical period. It 
was not my task to deal with the truth in 
Kiergkaard’s thought but with the soil out 
of which this truth has grown. 
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Preaching Christ Crucified 
Paul C. Hayner 


The confusion which exists in contem- 
porary Protestant thought is undoubtedly 
to be traced to a variety of causes, all of 
which are contributary, none of which, 
alone, is sufficient to explain it. But there 
can be no doubt that confusion exists. Sun- 
day after Sunday there issues from our 
pulpits such a bewildering variety of doc- 
trines, precepts, panaceas, programs and 
practical advice, it is small wonder that the 
layman throws up his hands in despair, and 
likely as not concludes that Christianity is 
as debatable as the opinions of those who 
preach it. Too often, it seems, instead of 
the preacher’s being captured by the Gos- 
pel, he himself has done the capturing, 
and has passed the Gospel along as a 
warmed-over “philosophy of life” which 
competes more or less successfully with 
others which are in circulation. 

Admittedly there is no simple solution of 
the dilemma. The effectiveness of the 
Christian message will always be in part 
conditioned by the medium through which 
it is transmitted. But unless we come to 
some common agreement as to the essence 
of the Christian message itself, verily our 
preaching is in vain. However, as soon as 
we attempt to define that essence, we 
expose ourselves to the charge of making 
a personal opinion into a regulative prin- 
ciple. Unless we can remove the Christian 
message from the realm of opinion, we 
shall flounder hopelessly in a sea of relativ- 
ism. We must face the question: Is there 
anything in the Gospel which transcends 
opinion? Or more precisely, can the Gos- 
pel be preached as Truth which, as ab- 
solute Truth, is independent of the person- 
al distortion given it by the preacher? 


Clearly, our fundamental attitude to- 
ward the Gospel is at stake. Leaving aside 
the speculative question as to the probable 
difference of effect of the preaching of the 
Gospel upon the “elect” and “non-elect,” 
we must nevertheless come to some conclu- 
sion about the function of preaching it- 
self in relation to the Truth which it at- 
tempts to mediate. At the outset, it cannot 
be too strongly asserted that preaching is 
only one of various finite media of the 
Christian revelation. Preaching, as such, is 
the bearer of revelation, but in no sense 
does it circumscribe that revelation. The 
Christian Gospel, in all its meaning, is not 
limited to the definition given it by the 
preacher’s words. Revelation, for the 
Christian, will always transcend in mean- 
ing and in purpose the formulation im- 
posed upon it by the structure of human 
thought. On the other hand, however, this 
transcendence is never absolute. The neces- 
sity of presenting the Gospel in symbols 
which can be understood by finite and 
sinful human beings has the effect of im- 
posing a definite limitation upon the mean- 
ing of the Christian revelation. Thus Chris- 
tian preaching inevitably corrupts, at the 
same time that it discloses, that revelation. 
It should be clearly understood, of course, 
that finitude and sin are not the same 
thing. Sin occurs when the finite element is 
ignored or overlooked, so that the revela- 
tion is identified, in essence, with some con- 
tingent factor in its manifestation. In this 
case, sin is present in the tendency of the 
preacher to confine his utterances to, or 
identify them with, the essence of the re- 
velation itself. 

Barthian theology solves this dilemma 


by presupposing an absolute miracle, by 
means of which God causes the spoken 
word of man to become “also and primari- 
ly and decisively” the Word of God. That 
is to say, in preaching, the human lan- 
guage about God is completely transform- 
ed, for faith, into God’s own language. 
God, in His omnipotence, converts the 
human words as preached into something 
whc'ly other: the Word of God itself. It is 
an absolute miracle. Human preaching be- 
comes God Himself speaking. 


It seems to us that such a doctrine is es- 
sentially a falsified version of the function 
of preaching, both historically and actual- 
ly. We may grant that preaching is a 
medium of revelation, that God makes 
Himself known through the word of man. 
But we cannot accept the dictum that 
natural finitude and sin are completely 
transcended in revelation, as regards 
preaching, any more than we can accept 
Scripture, tradition, or the Church, singly 
or together, on those terms. All attempts to 
claim unconditioned validity for localized 
media of the Christian revelation have been 
failures. For inevitably such media of re- 
velation have tended to claim for them- 
selves an absolute finality which is incon- 
sistent with the Truth which they profess 
to mediate. Greek Orthodoxy claims final- 
ity for its traditions; Roman Catholicism 
for its Church; and prior to the advent of 
the “higher criticism,” Protestantism boast- 
ed of the inerrancy of its Scripture. It 
strikes us that Barthian theology is treading 
on dangerous ground when it, too, ignores 
the conditioned character of revelation for 
those who receive it, through preaching, 
the sacraments, or what not. Certainly, 
preaching is conditioned by the human 
(therefore sinful and finite) elements 
which enter into it; and to contend that 
these human elements are completely 
transcended by an act of God is to inter- 
pret the human factor in preaching as ir- 


relevant—at best, a perilous and desperate 
hypothesis. 

It would appear necessary, first of all, to 
abandon the attempt to find a medium of 
revelation which is not, to some extent, 
conditioned by its historical manifestation. 
In order for revelation to appear in history 
it must, by that very fact, be conditioned 
by the particular finite entity in which it 
appears, as well as by the sinful human 
creatures who interpret it. Every histori- 
cal revelation contains non-essential ele- 
ments; and the history of revelation may 
be viewed as the process by which the non- 
essential elements are gradually divorced 
from the essential revelation itself. Preach- 
ing is only a medium of the revelation 
which we believe is manifested in Jesus 
Christ. And as a medium, it is subject to 
the distortion given it by the preacher, at 
the same time that it points beyond itself 
to the Truth which is revealed in Jesus 
Christ alone. In other words, the preaching 
of the Gospel bears witness to the Truth, 
even while it corrupts the Truth which it 
seeks to disclose. The preacher’ proclaims 
the finality of God’s unconditioned revela- 
tion of Himself in Jesus Christ, but the 
preacher’s words are only one extremely 
imperfect medium of revelation among 
others. 


Moreover, we feel that it is not enough 
to bear witness to Jesus Christ in our 
preaching, unless we also make it clear 
that the crucified Christ is the ultimate 
Truth to which we point. It cannot be de- 
nied that Jesus was recognized as the Christ 
prior to His crucifixion. Yet St. Paul tes- 
tifies that “we preach Christ crucified,” 
thus demanding, at least implicity, the re- 
cognition of the Cross as the final center 
of the Christian Gospel. Without attempt- 
ing to discuss all the possible implications 
of the fact of the centrality of the Cross in 
Christian preaching, we may nevertheless 
indicate what seems to us to be the signific- 


ance of its claim to finality in representing 
Truth. 

While contingency is not in itself sin, it 
becomes sinful when identified with the 
Truth. This is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant fact disclosed in the Christian revela- 
tion, as we shall try to show. Every historic- 
al claim to Truth has within it contingent 
elements which invalidate, or at least cor- 
rupt, the Truth which it seeks to proclaim. 
Truth is not Truth unless it is universal 
Truth. And Truth cannot be universal if it 
is the truth of a particular individual, sect, 
party, race or nation. When the objective 
Truth is “captured” and proclaimed as 
Truth by the finite individual, there occurs 
the inevitable blending, so to speak, of the 
contingent (individual) elements with the 
Truth itself. Hence what is proclaimed as 
Truth is in reality a particular version of 
the Truth and not Truth itself. Now when 
a particular version of the Truth is offered, 
prima facie, as Truth itself, the Truth is 
converted into a falsehood. Sin is a cor- 
rupted form of the Truth which masque- 
rades as Truth itself. It competes with 
Truth itself for recognition. It is the fact of 
the inevitable competition between a part- 
icular truth and Truth itself which gives 
Truth its appearance of possessing a 
dynamic quality. Truth itself breaks 
through, continually, and exposes the false- 
hood of the particular truth. Every his- 
torical concretion of the Truth stands 
under the “judgment” of dynamic Truth. 


Revelation claims to be Truth about 
God. But every historical assertion to the 
effect that it expresses final Truth about 
God in its revelation stands under the 
judgment of God’s Truth itself. The his- 
tory of religion is itself the best witness to 
the progressive judgment of God’s Truth 
upon all historical individuals and institu- 
tions which claim to possess it. The idea of 
the universal God in Hebraic monotheism 
is the Truth with which the prophets at- 
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tack every attempt to localize God in some 
particular institution, custom, or object. 
The Second Isaiah, gripped by the dynam- 
ic implications of monotheism, extends the 
horizon of the Hebrew religion to include 
all the nations of the earth. Yet even he 
fails to divorce the particular elements from 
the Truth about God which his revelation 
expresses. And later Judaism tries to con- 
fine the Truth of God’s revelation to Law 
and ritual, thus corrupting the Truth which 
breaks through in judgment upon the 
Pharisees in the teachings of Jesus. The 
rupture of primitive Christianity with its 
Judaic chrysalis is again the result of the 
dynamic Truth’s freeing itself from its 
particular, sinful concretion in a static re- 
ligion. And so the same essential process 
can be traced throughout the history of 
the Christian Church. Whenever a finite, 
historical entity—whether it be a church, 
a doctrine, a tradition, or a scripture— 
claims for itself the infallibility of final re- 
velation, its sinful falsehood is exposed by 
the judgment upon it of the dynamic Truth 
itself, which Truth, we hold, is finally re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ alone—on the Cross. 


We said that Christian preaching points 
beyond itself, that it is never, in itself, the 
bearer of unconditioned revelation. In 
pointing beyond itself, the Christian 
preaching points to the final revelation of 
the Truth about God which is disclosed in 
the Cross of Christ. Whatever else we may 
see in the picture of Jesus Christ crucified, 
we see at least the manifestation of the 
One God, shorn of all temporal, finite at- 
tributes, voluntarily sacrificing His part- 
icular, earthly power and life for His in- 
finite and absolute Power and Life. And 
we venture to say that the Cross was an ab- 
solute necessity, if God was to reveal Him- 
self as He is. Christ’s earthly life was cen- 
tered in the Cross, and it is in relation to it 
that His temporal activity is to be under- 

(Continued on page 23) 


The Origin of the Theology of Crisis 


J. L. Hromadka 


The Theology of Crisis as we have been 
used to speak of it does not exist any more. 
Karl Barth’s position interpreted by his 
Roemerbrief of 1921 differs in many. ways 
from that of his Gifford Lectures in 1938. 
We may illustrate the main difference in 
the following way. Barth wrote his com- 
mentary to Romans in his pulpit, listening 
to the divine voice coming like a thunder 
from above. He presumed to understand it 
against a background of his own and his 
generation’s crisis, without paying much 
attention to what had been proclaimed by 
the church. Later on, towards the end of 
the third decade of our century, his theo- 
logical attitude and method had been mod- 
ified. He did not claim to understand the 
personal word of God any more without 
considering “the cloud of witnesses” 
throughout the history of the church. Pre- 
viously, when he entered the sanctuary, he 
rushed directly into the pulpit and spoke 
to his people under the attack of the word 
of the Bible. Later, when he entered the 
church he stopped and carefully examined 
what was engraved on the walls of the 
place of worship. He scrutinized it pain- 
stakingly, listened to the voices of reform- 
ers, saints, councils, theologians; to the 
words of ancient creeds, primarily the 
Apostle’s creed; to the confessions of faith, 
to the hymns of the church, to the battle- 
cry of the army of Christ. His exposition 
of the prophetic and apostolic testimony 
has been increasingly reflecting the classic 
witness of the church. The Roemerbrief 
of 1921 was still under the spell of some 
philosophical motifs. Barth’s way of theo- 
logical thought had not, by that time, rid 
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itself of speculative, idealistic tendencies 
of the modern philosophical mind. His in- 
terpretation of the dividing line between 
God and the world was blended by the ro- 
mantic metaphysics. In the course of time, 
however, he realized that we dare not 
neglect the apostolic succession of faith as 
represented and interpreted by the witness 
of the church. Before we enter the pulpit 
and start to proclaim the Kerygma of 
divine revelation we ought to read and de- 
cipher the words written by the church on 
the walls of her sanctuaries. They are, to 
be sure, human attempts at a right inter- 
pretation of the basic issues of the Gospel. 
Being human they may be inadequate and 
ever stained by human error. Nevertheless, 
it is here that we find ourselves in a com- 
pany of earnest torchbearers of the re- 
vealed truth. The ancient creeds and dog- 
matic formulas are signposts pointing in 
the direction we ought to walk in order to 
understand the very meaning of the apos- 
tolic and prophetic word. The Word of 
God is a personal challenge which must be 
listened to personally. And still, it is a 
divine summons calling the church to 
struggle, obedience, repentance and joy. 
An individual Christian and theologian de- 
pends upon the witness of other believers, 
and is obligated to listen to the confession 
the church has made under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit and in fellowship of 
prayer and faith. No matter how greatly 
we may appreciate thoughts and intellec- 
tual achievements of philosophers, they are 
unable to render adequate help in our en- 
deavor to grasp and to interpret the mean- 
ing of God’s dealings with man. They do 
not listen; they decline just to receive the 


divine message and to deliver it further as 
a personal letter God has written for His 
church. They do not deal with God in His 
personal intercourse with men. They are 
not concerned with the realities of God’s 
creation, intervention in man’s history, in- 
carnation, crucifixion, resurrection, ulti- 
mate judgment. A philosopher tries, at best, 
to explain cosmos, nature, history, civiliza- 
tion through the medium of his rational, 
speculative, metaphysical, moral, ideas. He 
does not transcend the boundaries of his 
logical or ethical axioms. Whereas, the 
church and her theologians start from the 
personal words and acts of God, they rally 
where God speaks and acts by His free 
grace, they carry the testimony of the 
prophets and apostles to the world and de- 
fine the formulas which would protect it 
from false interpretation. 


Il. 


This was the main methodical change 
in Karl Barth’s theological thought. His 
eyes have been increasingly focused on the 
classic line of the church’s witness and the- 
ology. The Theology of Crisis, without 
losing its identity, has been gradually re- 
shaped into the Theology of (the) Church. 

The Theology of Crisis has been asso- 
ciated, primarily, with the name of Karl 
Barth. But he was just one of many. He 
articulated in a dynamic and vigorous way 
what countless pastors, preachers and stu- 
dents of theology had gone through in the 
days of a cataclysmic change in European 
history. We may speak of an “Unknown 
Soldier” of the new theology. The Theolo- 
gy of Crisis was not born in a classroom or 
at the desk of a learned professor. The new 
theological movement originated in a ter- 
rible and sinister hour of the Christian 
Church, in the pulpit of so many preachers 
who had to face the world of chaos and 
disintegration, of confusion and uncertain- 
ty. All human values were shaken and 


questioned. A great era of human thought 
and political aspiration was vanishing, 
and a road towards a new City of Man 
had not yet been discovered. The old 
cathedral of human life was demolished, 
and multitudes were looking for a new 
one; but a feeling of uncertainty and anxi- 
ety on the one hand, and an attitude of 
weary indifference and self-complacency, 
on the other, had hampered in the Western 
world, any joint effort of reconstruction. A 
group of Swiss and German theologians 
launched a new magazine, Zwischen den 
Keiten (Between the Times). It was a 
name which expressed rather accurately 
the atmosphere of the post-war years. 


The leading men of the new school of 
theology, however, were not at all men of 
resignation and defeatist disillusionment. 
They did not belong to the group of “weary 
souls” who had marked the malady of the 
Fin de Siecle. Karl Barth and his Swiss 
friends were men of robust and virile 
character, unafraid, unbroken, unyielding, 
ready to meet the challenge of their times 
and determined to proclaim a message no 
matter how provoking and unpopular it 
might have been. They were imbued with 
the spirit of offensive action; the theologi- 
cal strongholds they had commenced to 
build up were outposts designed for assault 
upon the enemy whom they were ready to 
meet and challenge right on the spot. The 
timidity of the Maginot Line spirit was alien 
to them. A real theology, throughout cen- 
turies, used to be a battle-cry, an expedi- 
tionary force under the banner of the Sov- 
ereign Lord and Saviour, a crusade against 
error, confusion and sinister powers of 
chaos. No matter how many fellow-travel- 
ers of another spirit may have joined their 
group, the leading Theologians of Crisis 
did not intend to spread an atmosphere of 
morbid resignation and to escape the ter- 
rific issues of the post-war era. They dif- 
fered, methodically, from some respectable 


groups of Orthodox, traditionalist theology 
by abandoning the comfortable trenches of 
old formulas and systems and by attacking 
the foe precisely where he had established 
his camp, using weapons better fitted for 
the situation. Traditional Orthodoxy may 
have preserved precious treasures of truth 
and saved many souls from spiritual disin- 
tegration. But it was not well equipped; it 
lacked tools and instruments necessary in 
order to pierce and break the armament of 
the modernistic theological mind. 


The main issue of the controversy the 
Theologians of Crisis had started was not 
the use of scientific research and intellec- 
tual freedom. There is no authority in the 
world which is justified in forbidding us 
to face any great scientific and historical 
problem. The fatal weakness of what we 
call liberal theology has been rather the 
complacent carelessness with which it had 
applied methods and criteria and principles 
fully inadequate to comprehend the very 
issue of the prophetic and apostolic mes- 
sage and to interpret the situation in which 
man finds himself under the attack of the 
Living, Real God. The central mission of 
theology is to understand the point where 
the vertical line of the Lord of the Uni- 
verse intersects the horizontal line of our 
life; to interpret in a challenging, dynamic 
way, the inescapable crisis of the finite, 
mortal man encountering the present real- 
ity of the Speaking God. That is the funda- 
mental issue. A theologian may use any 
philosophical, sociological or historical 
method to explain the external conditions 
and circumstances under which this or that 
man lived, acted and spoke, under which 
this or that religious event had taken place. 
But when he understands and explains all 
that can be explained and described psy- 
chologically and historically, he still under- 
stands nothing of the essential human situ- 
ation at the point of intersection. A theo- 
logian may use the highest and most sub- 
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lime metaphysical, rational and moral 
categories to define the very essence of God, 
and yet he has not reached the very point 
of theology. The classic theology had to 
do with the realities of the real God, and 
not with our explanations and descriptions 
of human experience, with our ideas and 
concepts. 


The problem of an adequate method of 
theology is difficult beyond comprehension. 
It is relatively easy to establish a system of 
philosophy of religion based on introvert 
self-analysis and self-realization, no matter 
how much skill and training might be re- 
quired to do it well. And yet, the deepest 
and most profound introspection does not 
even touch the real theology. It is relatively 
easy to build up a theology on the basis of 
a comparative study of historical religions. 
But the best results of such a study do not 
reflect the very center of theological faith 
and fail to give us an approximately satis- 
factory understanding of the history of 
Christian experience. It is because of the 
intricate, subtile character of theological 
method that it is so easily subject to 
misunderstanding and minsinterpreation. 
What is going on at the very point where 
the personal, vertical challenge of the Liv- 
ing God cuts across the very existence of 
our personal life? What does it mean that 
God, the God, not the Better-self, nor the 
Spirit of Nature, nor the Harmonizer of 
the Universe, encounters us and demands 
a personal, inescapable, life-and-death de- 
cision? A decision hic et nunc, here and 
now, at the present moment, a decision 
that cannot be delayed and postponed. 
These are the central positions of theology. 


And, furthermore, what does it mean to 
preach? Before the man in the pulpit lies 
the Bible, not simply a book, but the ever- 
lasting witness of the ever-speaking God. 
The Bible is full of mystery, and before 
the preacher are seated his hearers, also 
full of mystery. What now? It is not diffi- 


cult to be an eloquent speaker, to make 
impressive talks on various themes, topics 
and subjects. It is certainly not depressing; 
but on the contrary, very pleasant and en- 
viable, especially if one has a pleasant voice 
and understands how to play on the chari- 
chord of the human heart. The preaching, 
however, becomes the problem not only of 
our thought but of our existence in the 
moment we realize the meaning of the 
Word we have to preach. 


The preacher has to proclaim the pres- 
ence, the real presence of God in His Word. 
He has to speak not about God or some 
interesting religious, moral and cultural 
theme; he has to deliver a personal mes- 
sage from the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, from the Father of Jesus Christ. 
The preacher is not expected to present his 
own views and ideas, and to induce his 
hearers to some lofty and high ideals, to 
lay down old doctrines, to comment on 
contemporary events and movements. He 
is not expected to lull the people into sleep, 
to entertain them, to offer them the best 
chosen narcotics. To preach means to take 
God seriously and to challenge the very 
existence of man—his very existence, not 
only his ideas and convictions, his moral or 
political views, his religious sentiments and 
habits. 


The word of the Bible is, said Karl 
Barth, in the days of his Theology of Crisis, 
a terrible word. It is a word of indictment, 
of accusation, of crisis—of the divine crisis 
(judgment). Even the good news of the 
Gospel is first a terrible judgment. Unless 
we realize that under the personal divine 
challenge all we possess and cherish and 
have is at stake, we cannot possibly under- 
stand the miracle of the divine grace. The 
meaning of God, the power of God, begins 
to shine upon the men of the Bible at the 
boundary of our existence, at the line of 
death. The human correlate to the divine 
presence (real presence!) is neither virtue, 
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nor inspiration, nor love, nor religious sol- 
emnity, but the fear of the Lord, moral 
fear, perfect fear. To fall into His hands is 
a fearful thing. “Depart from me, O Lord! 
Whither shall I flee from Thy presence”? 


III. 


The emphasis of the present Barth and 
his friends may have been modified, and 
still, the seriousness, earnestness of their 
theological attitude has not changed from 
the days of the Roemerbrief of 1921. The 
words “Crisis” and “Existential” are, even 
now, a permanent motif of their theology 
of church. Before I close this sketchy pic- 
ture of the origin of the Theology of Crisis 
I wish to call your attention to the fasci- 
nating aspect of the way in which Karl 
Barth has gradually parted company with 
Wilhelm Herrmann, one of the best repre- 
sentatives of pre-war theology. He started 
his theological thought in his pre-crisis days 
from the inescapable, irrepressible, irresist- 
ible fact of human conscience. “The con- 
science remains forever the place, the only 
place between heaven and earth, in which 
God’s righteousness is manifest” (1914). 
From here he tried to understand God and 
the Bible. “When we let conscience speak 
to the end, it tells us not only that there is 
something else, but that this something 
else for which we long and which we need 
is God.” The Bible appeared to him as a 
grandiose witness of the men and women 
who had met God in the realm of their 
ethical consciousness. The story of the Old 
and New Testament was for him a tre- 
mendous manifestation of the categorical 
imperative. However, he realized, gradual- 
ly, that the Bible is something else, that 
God transcends the orbit of human con- 
science, that the Word of God cannot be 
understood from the angle of the categori- 
cal imperative, that God is infinitely and 
qualitatively higher than the highest ex- 

(Continued on page 25) 


Neo-Scholasticism Or Paleo-Thomism 
Herbert F. Thompson, Jr. 


Everyone familiar with the writings of 
Maritain, Gilson, Sheen, and the other 
prophets of Neo-Scholasticism, is aware 
that these men are bitterly critical of phi- 
losophical tendencies since the Reforma- 
tion. Most Non-Catholics imagine that this 
school of thought has been spontaneous in 
its growth, springing up perhaps from dis- 
illusionment and despair at the blasted 
promises of modern times. But few realize 
how close this movement has been to the 
heart of the Catholic Church, and how 
much of its initiative has been with the 
papacy in Rome. Far from being a natu- 
ral growth, Neo-Sscholasticism has been a 
hothouse plant watered by the Vatican 
from the beginning, and is still pruned to 
the requirements of ecclesiastical polity. 

The appearance of the papal encyclical 
“Aeterni Patris’ in 1879, establishing the 
philosophy of Thomas Aquinas as norma- 
tive for the Catholic Church, was a revolu- 
tionary volte-face. The theological doc- 
trines of the church had been forged in 
the heat of controversies dating back al- 
most to the legendary pontificate of the 
Apostle Peter, and had been imposed with 
relentless rigour; but never before the time 
of Leo XIII had it been deemed appro- 
priate to define a normative philosophy 
for the church to accept de fide. Only a 
spread of Modernism which threatened the 
extinction of the Catholic Church could 
have prompted such a revolutionary deci- 
sion. In the Nineteenth Century it became 
apparent as never before that one could 
not believe the supernatural authoritarian 
doctrines of the Catholic Church and at 
the same time hold to the basic presuppo- 
sitions of modern philosophy and science. 
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Theories of mechanical causality, relativity, 
identity, and autonomy of thought, could 
not be entertained without destroying faith 
in the most essential Catholic doctrines. Yet 
many even among the Catholic priests 
were infected with this Modernism. Rosmi- 
nianism in Italy, Kantianism in Germany, 
and Cartesianism in France, promised not 
only to undermine sacerdotalism, but also 
to separate the Catholic world along na- 
tional lines. Efforts to purge the church 
of modern thought by official condemna- 
tions of Modernism, and by placing the 
works of Kant on the Index librorum 
Prohibitorum, had failed. In the absence 
of any positive substitute for the discred- 
ited modern philosophers, Catholics con- 
tinued to study their writings in blissful 
disregard of the papal prohibitions. The 
Church finally determined that it had to 
fight fire with fire. 

Prior to the Nineteenth Century, the 
Catholic Church had been rather eclectic 
in its philosophy. One Catholic scholar ob- 
served that “under the covering of Apos- 
tolic and Doman authority are hidden two 
religious.” Augustinian theology, under 
Platonic influence, was the inspiration of 
St. Bonaventura, Alexander of Hales, and 
Duns Scotus, the Doctors of the Franciscan 
Order. Their system was sharply opposed 
to the Aristotelian inspiration of St. Thom- 
as Aquinas. Moreover, Thomism differs 
even within itself between the Jesuit inter- 
pretation as expounded by Molina and 
Suarez and the more orthodox Dominican 
Thomism as interpreted by Cajetan. A 
decision in favor of one of these systems 
was necessary, but any choice was bound 
to create jealousy among the adherents of 
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the rejected systems. It would also involve 
the embarrassment of tearing down much 
that had been already erected by papal 
sanction. To anathemitize the teachings of 
the Seraphic Doctor, Bonaventura, would 
both offend the Franciscans and also be- 
wilder many of the faithful in the Church. 
Furthermore, the more highly favored 
Angelic Doctor did not believe in the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin. His 
cosmology and physics were absurd ana- 
chronisms, and his astrology was pagan 
superstition. Thomas Aquinas had been 
discredited centuries before because his 
conclusions had been out of harmony with 
the proved facts of science and his methods 
had been considered detrimental to pro- 
gress. 

Moreover, the Thomist partnership be- 
~ tween Aristotle and Christ, with Aristotle 
presiding as senior partner, had some weak 
links, with Aristotle and Christ mutually 
stepping on each other’s toes at many 
points. In view of the Catholic adoption of 
Aristotle, one might well ask, “Is Aristotle 
also among the Prophets?” Even the Apos- 
tle’s Creed would have its first clause dis- 
membered by the Thomist-Aristotelian dis- 
tinction between knowledge and faith. If 
the same thing cannot be known and be- 
lieved at the same time, but if God can be 
known through the cosmological argument, 
then it is impossible to believe in God. It 
is no wonder that most Catholics in 1879 
despaired of ever breathing life into such 
- a pile of dead bones as Thomism. 


As Archbishop of Perusa, Pope Leo 
XIII had established a Thomist Academy 
in that city, and a similar school had been 
founded at Bologna. The first step of the 
new pope was to discharge anti-Thomists 
from the faculties of Catholic colleges in 
Rome, and to replace them with Thomists 
from Perusa and Bologna. He recommis- 
sioned the Dominicans to their ancient task 
of teaching the doctrines of St. Thomas, 


entrusting to them the editing of a new 
edition of the works of the Angelic Doctor. 
Also he established Thomist institutes at 
Fribourg in Switzerland and at Louvain in 
Belgium for the propagating of Thomist 
philosophy through the world. The biog- 
rapher of Cardinal Mercier suggests that 
Louvain was chosen as the center of Thom- 
ism because of Rome’s reputation for ar- 
rogance and traditionalism. Only a move- 
ment appearing to originate outside of 
Italy could secure the attention of the 
world. In accordance with this policy, De- 
sire Mercier, later Cardinal Archbishop of 
Malines, was appointed at the insistence of 
the pope to a professorship at Louvain. 
The success of Cardinal Mercier went far 
beyond the expectations of his orthodox 
Thomist sponsors. First, he took the then 
unprecedented step of actually reading 
Kant and Hegel before he attacked them. 
He also prevailed upon the pope, in spite 
of opposition from the Dominicans, to 
grant him special permission to conduct 
lectures in French rather than in Latin. 


“Moreover, he built at Louvain a laboratory 
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of experimental psychology that was among 
the best in Europe—to the consternation 
of the Roman Thomists who would not 
touch experimental science with a ten foot 
pole. All these eccentricities made Cardi- 
nal Mercier suspect among orthodox 
Thomists; but the pope, recognizing the 
publicity value of his work, allowed him 
a free hand. The Catholics in France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy were won over to Thom- 
ism largely through the work of Mercier, 
and the students of his school have preach- 
ed Thomism throughout the world. 


Since the death of Mercier, the leading 
figure in the Neo-Scholastic world has been 
Jacques Maritain. Scion of a family of 
great lawyers and grandson of a president 
of France, Maritain has been socially ac- 
ceptable in all circles and has been able to 
win to Thomism many intellectual dilet- 


tantes. ‘Starting from a protestant family, 
Maritain wandered into naturalism as a 
student of Bergson, and finally found a 
haven in Catholicism. It is interesting to 
note that his conversion to Catholicism oc- 


’ curred before he became interested in the 


writings of Thomas Aquinas. One Catholic 
writer, the Lector-General of the Francis- 
cans, remarks concerning Maritain that 
“the alteration of historical truth by sim- 
ple preterition or omission seems to have 
become a permanent practice in neo-schol- 
astic circles, suggesting that one is obeying 
orders.” The Catholic Church has made 
good use of Maritain’s abilities as an au- 
thor, and there is every indication that he 
is more acceptable to the Dominicans that 
was Cardinal Mercier. 


It is much easier to discover in the writ- 
tings of the Neo-Scholastics what things 
they are against than what they are for. 
They hate disunity, shallowness, relativism, 
subjectivity, rationalism, anti-rationalism, 
agnosticism, individualism, spiritual dis- 
continuity, plus other isms too numerous 
to mention. They condemn Descartes for 
his spiritual discontinuity in abandoning 
the thought of the Middle Ages, while 
themselves proposing to jetison all philo- 
sophical progress since the Middle Ages, 
declaring that “the history of modern 
philosophy is nothing else but the story of 
the intellectual aberrations of man aban- 
donned to the caprices of his pride, so that 
it can be called the pathology of human 
reason.” Shutting their eyes to the Cal- 
vinist doctrines of Common Grace and of 
the Innate Knowledge of God, Maritain 
and Gilson have pictured Calvinism as 
theology that has disinherited philosophy 
and can find no answer to the spiritual 
needs of today. Against this gloomy back- 
ground, Thomism is brought out as the 
unique panacea for all the divers ills of 
the day. 

But the Neo-Thomists are not as specific 


in speaking of the merits of Thomism as 
they are in denouncing the vices of Mod- 


-ernism. The presentation of Thomism is 


nearly always emotional rather than ra- 
tional. Maritain asserts that “the Thomist 
philosophy is based solely on evidence and 
belongs to the same profane cycle as the 
liberal arts.” Fulton Sheen goes so far as 
to insist that “the philosophy of the An- 
gelic Doctor belongs no more to the Thir- 
teenth Century than does the multiplica- 
tion table. Truth is too big to be localized 
tion table. Truth is too big to be localized in 
in a century.” But why is it that while the 
same multiplication table is held by the 
whole world, only Catholics need the phi- 
losophy of the Angelic Doctor. Maritain 
claims that “All our personal talents. . . will 
profit us nothing, if we do not exert our- 
selves to love the truth as he loves it, that 
great Doctor whose tranquil eyes were wet 
with tears, so weary was his heart with 
waiting for the vision.” Maritain also re- 
marks that “God once gave the law 
through Moses. Is there anything surpris- 
ing that he should have given his church 
a Doctor par excellence in philosophical 
and theological wisdom.” This does not 
look like putting Thomist philosophy in 
the same profane cycle as the liberal arts. 
Maritain admits that “the (objective) 
method of studying St. Thomas is useless 
and sterile. Because what it comes to is 
treating St. Thomas as an object to be 
judged. Such investigations and compari- 
sons will be fruitful and necessary on con- 
dition that they are conducted with the 
necessary illumination and are not expected 
to yield too much.” The Thomists have 
not encouraged the actual reading of St. 
Thomas by outsiders. The editor of the 
Thomist criticizes one writer, saying that 
“it is regrettable that St. Thomas is made 
to speak for himself in long quotations 
from the Summa Theologica and the Sum- 
‘(Continued on page 24) 


The Church and the Bible 
Emil G. Kraeling 


The Church and the Bible belong to- 
gether. If it were not for the Church we 
would not have the Bible, and if it were 
not for the Bible we would not have the 
Church—certainly not the Church as we 
know it. They are interdependent. 

But the question is: to which does the 
primacy belong? Each of the two possible 
answers must produce a different pattern 
of Christianity. 

The Bible can be subordinated to the 
Church. The argument in favor of this is 
that the Church is older than the canon. 
But this argument is of doubtful value. 
The Hebrew Church did not appoint the 
prophets, or the Lord Christ, and the 
Christian Church did not appoint the 
apostles. They have their commission di- 
rectly from on high. The Bible in which 
the words and deeds of these witnesses of 
God are recorded was not written at the 
request of the Church. The Church mere- 
ly recognized the fact that God spoke in 
these writings and segregated them from 
others in which the life-giving message 
seemed adulterated, and which, if allowed 
to flourish, might add to religious confu- 
sion. 

The subordination of the Bible to the 
Church, where attempted, has been chiefly 
of a practical nature. Even Luther, raised 
in mediaeval Catholicism, felt confident 
that the Church needed only to be shown 
that its teachings were out of harmony with 
Scripture, and that it would then immedi- 
ately mend its ways. But the Church which 
had embarked on paths that seemed ad- 
vantageous did not wish to hear the truth 
and sought to suppress it. And yet it did 
not quite dare to set aside Scriptural 
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authority; the doctrine that the Church is 
the interpreter of Scripture tacitly admits 
it, while providing a convenient way of ren- 
dering Scripture harmless. But the neutral- 
ization of Scripture is fraught with unfor- 
tunate consequences. History proves that a 
religious and moral decline follows where 
the witness of the Bible is silenced. 

Subordination of the Church to the 
Bible is clearly the basic Christian position, 
even where restraints have been put on the 
freedom to interpret it. In Protestantism 
the Bible has been openly set on a pedestal 
and made the sole rule of faith and con- 
duct. It was assumed that everyone could 
read and understand the Bible. The lay- 
man is not compelled to take the clergy’s 
word for the correctness of its teaching but 
can judge for himself whether that teach- 
ing is in conformity with Scripture. 

But the open Bible proved to be some- 
thing of a Pandora’s box. Diverse kinds of 
doctrine came forth from it and caused 
confusion, dissension and separation in the 
Protestant household. The major groups 
found it necessary to have confessions 
alongside of the Bible. The Bible was then 
to be interpreted in accordance with the 
Confessions. As if to compensate for the 
limitations this placed on the value of the 
study of Scripture the idealizing tendency, 
so dear to the human mind, began to 
clothe the Bible with attributes contrary to 
reality: inerrancy, absolute consistency 
and perfection. 

In the last century the Bible was opened 
a second time. It became the object of 
unhampered research. Naturally men of 
varying standpoints began to interpret it. 
No matter how objective an interpreter 


may wish to be he is subtly governed at 
many points by his dogmatic presupposi- 
tions. He cannot avoid it; he should not 
want to avoid it, for there is no virtue in 
being without convictions. It is quite pos- 
sible therefore for the interpreter to be 
possessed of viewpoints that deny essential 
Christian beliefs. He cannot be prohibited 
from trying to interpret the Scriptures in 
accordance with his views. But if he fails 
to do justice to the realities of Scripture his 
interpretation as a whole is proven false. 


An unnoticed anniversary that trans- 
pired a short time ago may be mentioned 
to illustrate this. It was the centennial of 
Strauss’ Life of Christ, that appeared in 
1835-6. It was a beacon lighting the way 
far into the future. It showed that the free- 
dom to examine religious documents in a 
scientific manner included also the freedom 
to destroy them. But this book did not do 
justice to Biblical reality and thus failed 
to convince. 


After a century of Biblical research 
Protestantism is faced with the question: 
can we maintain the historic position of 
Scripture as the ultimate authority? Is it 
not as we now see it, with all its theologies 
and philosophies, covering a thousand 
years of human change, a conglomeration 
so lacking in consistency that it is absurd 
to speak of it as one authoritative whole? 
Must we not relegate it to the background 
and again emphasize the Church? 

But the Protestant Christian will not yet 
be ready to concede this, for he knows that 
if the Bible is once more consigned to obli- 
vion we may be delivered up to the bond- 
age of superstition and eventual terroriza- 
tion. The open Bible was the means of ob- 
taining religious freedom; closing it will 
be the means of losing it. He still believes 
that the principle of Scriptural authority is 
right, and that the right hind of Scripture 
study will set it forth in its true light. 

The great fallacy in the common view of 


the authority of Scripture is its legalism. 
In legalism itis the letter of the law that 
is emphasized. “The letter killeth,’ says 
Paul, “But the Spirit giveth life.” Actually 
the authority of the Bible is like the author- 
ity of the Christ who washed the feet of 
his disciples, (John 13:12-17). It is dem- 
onstrated through the service it performs. 

The service the Bible performs is unique. 
It places before us that history in which 
God revealed himself to mankind and set 
in motion the forces to draw mankind to 
himself. There is no source of knowledge 
of these things outside of the Bible. With- 
out it the Church would not have the most 
precious thing it possesses—a knowledge of 
what Jesus said and did, or an understand- 
ing of the forces out of which it arose. 
Since the Bible has this indispensable func- 
tion it is clear that it is itself a part of the 
aforesai d forces of redemption. We must 
infer therefore that the Spirit of God was 
instrumental in its origin, as it is instru- 
mental in its continued influence. 


In the end therefore we cannot escape 
a belief in the Bible’s inspiration. But in 
inspiring prophets and apostles God did 
not destroy their individual consciousness. 
He utilized individuality in all its variety. 
And so the Biblical men spoke as men full 
of the Holy Spirit, not as puppets. The 
odor of the earth from which they sprang, 
the connection with the groups among 
which they lived are apparent on every 
hand. To separate the things that were 
only for that time from the things 
which are for all time is the fundamental 
task of Scripture interpretation. For that 
reason the historical as well as the dog- 
matic study of the Bible is a necessity 
for Christendom. Theology must perform 
methodically and in full consciousness of 
what it is doing what the plain Christian 
does instinctively in holding to certain 
passages of Scripture that speak to his heart. 


(Continued on page 25) 


A LETTER FROM A CHAPLAIN 


Dear , Now that I have graduated 
from the Chaplains’ School at Norfolk, 
and have begun my work as a Navy chap- 
lain, I’d like to tell you about some of the 
ideas concerning the chaplaincy which 
have been crystallizing slowly in my mind 
during the past few weeks. They are tenta- 
tive and not fully developed, but perhaps 
this effort at expressing them in writing 
will help to clarify them. 

To a man who comes into the Navy di- 
rectly from seminary, the chaplaincy pre- 
sents first of all an administrative problem. 
Whether he wants to be one or not, the 
chaplain is an executive. The scope of his 
duties is so wide that learning to organize 
an efficient office is a prerequisite to a tol- 
erable peace of mind. At times it seems 
that the chaplain’s office is a general clear- 
ing-house for every conceivable kind of 
information. Questions about pay, ques- 
tions about leave of absence, questions 
about insurance, housing, change of du- 
ty, the location of the swimming pool— 
this is only the beginning. At other times 
the chaplain’s office is a social service agen- 
cy, arranging for the hospitalization of ex- 
pectant mothers, advising enlisted men 
about allowances for their dependents, au- 
thorizing loans of money to meet domestic 
emergencies. It is also a recreation and 
welfare center planning leisure-time activ- 
ities for the men, including everything 
from the library to athletics and the movies. 
Finally, the chaplain’s office is a conference 
room, meeting the more serious problems 
and difficulties which confront men who 
must adjust themselves to a new way of 
life and who ultimately must face military 
combat. 

A complicating factor in the situation is 
that there is a “Navy way” of doing every- 
thing. The new chaplain finds that it is a 
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rather exasperating way. It is not long be- 
fore he discovers that he must go through 
the proper “official channels” if he wants 
to get anything done, significant or insig- 
nificant. Gradually, however, he learns who 
to ask for what, and how to go about ask- 
ing. Still later he begins to learn the mean- 
ing of the word patience. Isaiah tells us 
that “They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” But that’s not the 
kind of waiting we do. 

But no matter how efficient he becomes, 
the chaplain finds that hours for study and 
sermon-writing are practically non-existent. 
The vitality of his spiritual life and the- 
power of his preaching are threatened con- 
stantly by an over-active daily schedule. 
Although some chaplains who have served 
the Navy for many years still feel this prob- 
lem acutely, the majority long since have 
forgotten their books and have given up 
serious study. There is so much to be done 
that they give all their time and energy to 
“doing.” This is a constant temptation, 
stronger in the chaplaincy than in the par- 
ish ministry. 

Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that most of the old-line chaplains 
are oblivious to the major theological issues 
of our time, which center around the au- 
thority of the Church, the relation of the 
Church to the world, and the meaning of 
history. The more significant fact is that 
the new chaplains who are pouring into 
the corps, who already far outnumber the 
regular chaplains on duty before Pearl 
Harbor, are equally insensitive to these is- 
sues, It seems that chaplains are not the 
only ministers who are overcome by the 
temptation to be “doers” of the Word at 
the peril of ceasing to be “hearers.” Since 
there soon will be seven or eight times as 
many new comers as veterans, it is the re- 
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serve chaplains drawn from civilian par- 
ishes who shall determine the real charac- 
ter of the work of the Chaplain’s Corps in 
the present war. Therefore, it is important 
that we examine the equipment which 
these men bring with them, and also some 
of the ideas about the chaplaincy current 
among them. 


Little need be said about the first item, 
for this you know as well as I. The chap- 
lain’s corps is simply a cross-section of 
American Christianity. Theologically the 
men range from strict fundamentalists to 
thoroughgoing liberals. Both extremes are 
_ dogmatic and pugnacious. The great mid- 
dle section tends toward the “it doesn’t 


make much difference what a man believes”. 


attitude. The general approach to the prob- 
lem of religious disagreement is irenic, al- 
though provincial and denominational 
pride crops out in various interesting ways. 
In the midst of this variety, however, there 
is one factor common to almost all of the 
new chaplains. It is a kind of complacency 
which can be described more easily in neg- 
ative than in positive terms. Something is 
lacking. One does not see among these men 
any deep and anxious questioning concern- 
ing the very nature of the Gospel. There is 
little evidence of that “broken and contrite 
heart” which is the mark of the Christian 
who is “hungering and thirsting for the 
living God.” It seems to be taken for 
granted that everyone of us knows what the 
Christian faith is, and that it is merely our 
job to pass it along. There is not enough 
spiritual tension, not enough struggle, not 
enough healthy doubt. 


Speaking of equipment, let me tell you 
in passing about the equipment that one 
particular minister brought with him. It 
was a file of some two hundred sermons, 
(the product of the last ten years), com- 
pletely indexed according to text, topic, 
season, and dates of delivery. Several of 
the sermons already had been used twenty 
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or thirty times. Now there is a man who 
knows what it means to be prepared—in a 
way. To be completely prepared, how- 
ever, he should take one more step. He 
should make a recording of the sermons so 
that he need not even be present to preach 
them. 


But to go to the second item. What 
especially interests me is that the precon- 
ceptions about the chaplaincy which I 
heard expressed most often in conversations 
and in barracks bull sessions at the chap- 
lains’ school, were much like my own and 
similar to those I heard at Union Semi- 
nary a few weeks ago. Almost without ex- 
ception, ministers believe that they are en- 
tering the chaplaincy because they feel im- 
pelled to share the danger and the suffer- 
ing which their neighbor and parishioners 
are forced to accept. And if asked what 
aspect of the chaplaincy they consider most 
significant, the majority will answer that it 
is the personal work with the men. These 
two ideas are profound and true, or at least 
they may be. The overtones of meaning, 
however, differ widely; and it is the over- 
tones which make the following comments 
possible. 

For instance, the idea of sharing and 
sacrifice is very easily perverted into a form 
of selfishness. Again and again one hears 
that experience in the chaplaincy is val- 
uable because it will help one to under- 
stand men’s problems and better fit him 
for parish ministry after the war. Or on a 
higher and more subtle plane, one meets 
the spiritual temptation of seeking con- 
sciously for sacrifice and suffering in order 
to gain the spiritual rewards which are 
promised to those who suffer for the sake 
of the Gospel. It may well be that by being 
a chaplain a man will later on be a better 
minister. He has no right to contemplate 
such a future, nor to count on it. It may 
well be that by sharing the tragedy of his 
generation a chaplain will become a deeper 


and more mature Christian. He has no 
right to use the chaplaincy as a means of 
building up a spiritual bank account. “All 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

Or any other kind of bank account, for 
that matter. Which brings me to the next 
point. The man who enters the chaplaincy 
expecting to share the danger and suffering 
of war is apt to be disappointed, at least 
for a while. Perhaps ten per cent of the 
new chaplains have sacrificed financially. 
Some are breaking even. The great majori- 
ty receive a larger salary than ever before 
in their career. They are not suffering un- 
der the burden of increased income. So far 
as actual combat is concerned, many more 
chaplains will remain on shore duty in this 
country than will sail with the fleet or land 
with the marines. On the other hand, no 
matter how pleasant his surroundings and 
how comfortable his life, there is not a 
chaplain who might not receive a telegram 
ordering him to be on his way to Iceland, 
Alaska, or the Solomon Islands within 
twelve hours. After several months of ac- 
tive service, the chaplain has ample oppor- 
tunity to learn that the chaplaincy is a 
sober and serious business. His romantic 
ideas about sacrifice and suffering have 
probably been shattered, but these words 
have gained a new and a real meaning. 


“Personal work” does not mean the 
same thing in the Navy as it does in the 
parish. In the parish it connotes personal 
acquaintance over a considerable period of 
time. It takes for granted a relationship of 
trust built up through a long series of con- 
tacts. In the Navy relationships are ephe- 
meral. Long associations are impossible be- 
cause men are shifted so often. Chaplains 
too have many changes of duty. In the 
parish personal work always carries with it 
a sense of personal evangelism. In the 
Navy, out of twenty men who come to the 
chaplain’s office, nineteen are there for 
other than religious reasons. Strangely 
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enough, “personal work” in the Navy also 
means work with enlisted men rather than 
with officers. The chaplain, as an officer, is 
expected to find his friends among the men 
of rank. But spiritual work among officers 
is not encouraged very much. At one of the 
large naval stations in the South there is 
no Sunday morning service which officers 
can attend conveniently, although several 
hundred officers live on the station. It 
seems that officers are considered able to 
take care of themselves, even spiritually. 
Chaplains are supposed to help the weaker 
brethren, that is to say, the enlisted men. 
Fortunately, there are many exceptions to 
this attitude. And there is certainly no 
Navy regulation which forbids the conver- 
sion of Naval officers to the Christian faith. 


If this is the meaning of “personal work” 
in the Navy, we may well ask what enter- 
ing chaplains mean when they say that 
“personal work” is of paramount impor- 
tance. My theory is that a comparison is 
involved. Personal work is considered a 
more significant aspect of the chaplain’s 
task than is preaching. A lack of confidence 
in the power of preaching is the root of 
the idea that after all it is through his per- 
sonal contacts with the men that the chap- 
lain can do the most good. Here is the old 
liberal “personal influence” theory in a 
new form. Not doctrine, but life. Not 
works, but action. Not preaching, but ex- 
ample. To which St. Paul replies, “How 
shall they believe in Him whom they have 
not heard? And how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher?” 


In the light of the fact that personal 
contacts between the chaplain and most 
Navy men are not close and intimate but 
rather casual and ephemeral, it can be seen 
that preaching must be the principal chan- 
nel through which the Christian Gospel 
will reach the men. Theological issues aside, 
preaching is the best practical possibility in 
the Navy chaplaincy of awakening men to 


decision for Christ. I suspect that the “per- 


sonal work” idea is simply a blind through 


which we try to escape the burden and the 
embarrassment of preaching. More and 
more the problem of preaching is crowding 
all other problems connected with the 
chaplaincy into the background, so far as 
I am concerned. What is the word for these 
men sitting before me on Sunday morning 
—men who I am likely never to see again? 
That is the real question. It is great preach- 
ing that we need in the chaplaincy more 
than anything else. 


And now,—we are right back where 
we started. For how can one write good 
sermons when he has no time for study and 
meditation? That is the dilemma in which 
we chaplains find ourselves. Do you have 
‘the answer? Perhaps there is no real an- 
swer, only a constant struggle. 


Christ Crucified 


(Continued from page 10) 

stood. Jesus was manifested as the Christ in 
order that, finally, He might negate the 
claims of all particular, finite truths to be 
the Truth, including His own finite exist- 
ence itself. “My Kingdom is not of this 
world” was His answer to all attempts to 
restrict His significance to His temporal 
appearance. For, had He done so, then He 
would, in principle, have again localized 
the Truth of God, either in an institution, 
an epoch, or a selected group of followers, 
or in some other finite entity, thus corrupt- 
ing the Truth which again would break 
through in judgment upon the sinful, his- 
torical concretion of it. In other words, His 
revelation would not have been the final 
revelation of God. Some further revelation 
would have been necessary, in order that 
the Truth which is God might be made 
manifest in its unconditioned sinlessness. 


For this reason, we speak of the revela- 
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tion in Christ on the Cross as final and 
complete. Once. and for all, He put down 
all “principalities and powers,” all part- 
icular and conditioned claims to absolute 
authority and Truth. In effect, He passed 
judgment upon all relative and historical 
assertions of unconditioned validity by ex- 
posing them in the light of His own su- 
preme Godhead and Truth. And in sacri- 
ficing Himself, completely—‘He was 
crucified dead and buried”—He removed 
from the world every possibility of legiti- 
mately confusing the world or any part of 
it with the essential Truth, which is God 
alone. He condemned ail particularity 
which pretends to be other than what it 
is. Everything which claims to be God or 
the bearer of His unconditioned revelation 
was once and for all denounced as sinful 
and rejected by the Cross. In short, the 
greatest of all sins, idolatry, was fully ex- 
posed and finally vanquished—in principle 
—that God Himself, the Truth, might be 
ultimately “all in all.” 


“We preach Christ crucified” in order 
that we may bear witness to the Truth, 
however much our preaching may corrupt 
that Truth itself. The Truth which we 
preach is not a matter of opinion, because 
ultimately all opinion and all preaching 
come under the judgment of the Truth 
which is preached. The Truth is not the 
possession of any one man, or any one 
church, or any one doctrine, or any one 
Scripture. We do not possess the Truth, 
nor does any finite being. We bear witness 
to the Truth in the crucified Christ, Who 
cannot be the possession of anybody, or any 
thing, or any function upon earth. Far 
from grasping the Truth in our puny 
power, we are grasped by the Truth in the 
Gospel. What we preach can never be 
more than an imperfect testimony, sinful 
at that, to the ultimate Truth which is re- 
vealed in the crucified Christ. 


Neo-Scholasticism 


(Continued from page 17) 

ma Contra Gentiles. While St. Thomas 
speaks the truth, very often it is a truth 
which, unexplained, will be unintelligible 
to the average reader.” The intention of 
the Catholic Church seems to be a return 
to the Medieval Age of Faith, when the 
limitation of the Bible to the Latin lan- 
guage gave the priest the power to give it 
any interpretation he pleased. Fortunately 
for the Catholics, the works of the Angelic 
Doctor are so long and abstruse that they 
do not need to be written in Latin to be- 
come unintelligible. 

Some people are puzzled to know just 
what relation Neo-Scholasticism has to the 
Thomism of the Middle Ages. Maritain 
claims that the only desire of the Thomists 
is to return to Thomas’s “spirit and method 
of working.” It is true that the writings 
of both Maritain and Gilson show consid- 
erable freedom from the teachings of St. 
Thomas—sometimes so much freedom that 
one wonders of just what the spirit and 
method of St. Thomas consists. Gilson’s 
Thomism is so Augustinized that it some- 
times borders on Calvinism. It is remarked 
that Maritain has invented a whole new 
vocabulary in order to distinguish the 
“spirit and method” of St. Thomas from 
the localisms which have been outdated. 
Gilson resorts to the simpler expedient of 
quoting Latin to make intricate distinc- 
tions. Yet all such distinctions, even if they 
were plausible, are irrelevant. The papacy 
has insisted that St. Thomas be accepted 
in omnibus omnino, “to follow not only 
his way or his method, but also his doc- 
trine and his principles.” The papacy en- 
courages Thomist writers to popularize St. 
Thomas and make him palatable yet with- 
out any real intention of changing the Pa- 
leo-Thomism of the Middle Ages. 

Besides the claim that Thomism will uni- 
fy theology and philosophy, its adherents 
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also contend that it will be favorable to 
both science and to democracy. Both of 
these contentions have been disproved in 
history. The syllogistic deduction charac- 
teristic of scholasticism has been devastat- 
ing to science. In medieval Paris, science 
wilted under the blast of Thomism like a 
flower beneath the African sirocco, while 
at Oxford, where the Thomistic influence 
remained weak, the sciences advanced bril- 
liantly. Even today, the only great example 
of interest in experimental sciences in a 
Thomist university has been the psycholog- 
ical laboratory of the University of Lou- 
vain. It has been suggested that the Lou- 
vain experiment was undertaken, not in 
the interest of pure science, but to prove 
the animistic psychology of Aristotle. Like- 
wise in politics, authoritarian government 
has been as conspicuous in predominately 
Thomist countries as democracy has been 
in Calvinist countries. In Medieval France, 
in the Spanish Philippines, in contempo- 
rary French Canada and Spain, every ap- 
pearance of democracy has been effective- 
ly subdued. A French writer has pointed 
out that Jacques Maritain was particularly 
friendly with the French Royalist Action 
Frangais, before that organization was con- 
demned by the pope, that his speeches to 
Catholic audiences disagree fundamentally 
with his books and his speeches before 
Protestant audiences, and that his personal 
ideal in politics seems to be the reign of St. 
Louis and the victory at Canossa. The 
much-belaboured Calvinism, on the other 
hand, has inspired democracy in Holland, 
Scotland, and in the United States, and 
has encouraged natural science wherever 
it has been predominant. Calvin once de- 
clared: “If the Lord wished that the ini- 
quitous and the infidels should help us to 
understand physics, dialectics and the other 
disciplines, we must use them in those 
things, lest our negligence be punished, 
should we despise the gifts of God wher- 


ever they are presented to us.” Calvin gives 
the glory to God instead of to Aristotelian 
synthesis or to anthropocentric syllogistic 
deduction, and God has given back to Cal- 
vinism preeminence in those very things 
which it was willing to place secondary to 
the sovereignty of God. Let us hope that 
despair does not drive the world to hide 
its head in Paleo-Thomism. 


The Church and the Bible 


(Continued from page 19) 

Our chief trouble with the authority of 
the Bible lies in the preconceived idea of 
the kind of an authoritative book we would 
like to have. The wish to possess a perfect 
almanac of information on all things hu- 
man and divine is hard to eradicate. We 
are dissapointed because the mysteries of 
the creative process are not settled for us 
in Genesis. We are disturbed because the 
veil is not really taken from sin and evil 
in what we read there. But God did not 
choose to give us the kind of a Bible over 
which we may go comfortably to sleep, 
thinking that all things are now settled. 
Instead he gave us the Bible we have—one 
that requires thought and differentiation, 
one in which there is progress as well as 
retrogression. We must take our Christian 
consciousness with us as we travel through 
that book. 
_ Fortunately we are not the only ones 

who are studying the Bible. The Church 
studies it from generation to generation. 
Secular study, too, goes on but would pre- 
sumably die out if it were not for the fact 
that the Church holds the Bible aloft and 
keeps it in the public eye. So long as the 
Church uses its Bible rightly and studies it 
diligently it will not be lacking in the gifts 
of the Spirit. 

What is true of the Church is also true 
of the Christian minister and of every 
Christian. In faithful study of Scripture he 
will arrive at the point where he can un- 


derstand the devotion of the Psalmist who 
says “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path.” 

When St. Augustine was still wavering 
between Christianity and paganism and 
walking up and down one day in a garden 
at Milan he heard a voice saying to him 
“Take and read.” He found a Bible in a 
nearby garden-house and began to read. 
The Bible brought him to the Church. 
With most of us the opposite situation pre- 
vails: the Church brought us to the Bible. 
We are the more fortunate. To stand with- 
in a Church that looks up to the Bible, as 
the source from which living waters flow, 
is a supreme privilege. Thus the Bible is in 
the keeping of the Church, but not as its 
property with which it can do what it 
pleases; it belongs to God and is given to 
the Church only as a precious trust. 


Theology of Crisis 


(Continued from page 14) 
pressions of our conscience. God is the crisis 
of our conscience, of our moral dignity. 

A score of men helped the theologians of 
crisis to see the reality and to understand 
human life and history. Leonard Ragaz 
and Hermann Kutter, Johann Christopher 
Blumhardt and his son, H. Kohbrugge and 
Ed. Boehl, Kierkgaard and Dostoievsky, 
Nietzsche and Overbeck—each in his way 
opened their eyes for the Crucified and 
Risen Lord, for the shadow of death and 
the darkness of demonic powers, for the 
abyss of sin and chaos, for the ultimate 
consequences of the human revolt against 
God and His Kingdom. The Theology of 
Crisis cannot be understood if we analyze 
it exclusively from a classroom angle. It 
can be understood only as a dynamic re- 
sponse to the cataclysmic earthquake of our 
times and as a result of the manifold at- 
tempts of theological minds and hearts to 
meet our personal and collective situation 
with adequate weapons and tools. 
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Current Religious Literature 


Reviews of Various Significant Books 


The Lyman Essays 


Liberal Theology. Edited by Van Dusen and Rob- 
erts. Scribner’s, New York. 1942. 272pp. $2.50. 
This volume of essays on the nature, history and 

value of Liberal Theology has grown out of a 

plan to issue a treatise or book in honor of Pro- 

fessor Eugene W. Lyman on the occasion of his 
retirement from the chair of Philosophy of Reli- 
gion in Union Theological Seminary. It is all the 
more worthy as an expression of that original pur- 
pose in that it has thus been expanded. What better 
tribute could there be to a man who consistently 
viewed himself as a servant of the great subject 
intrusted to his care, and steadily grew to be an 
exponent of the theology he taught, than to have 

a volume appear which attempts to present the 

cause he served so well? 

In the opening chapter Professor Horton gives 
an attractive and appreciative account of the 
growth of Professor Lyman’s own liberalism, from 
its roots to its fruitage. That chapter is an ad- 
mirable study, and the best sort of introduction 
to the whole volume. 

One comes from a careful reading of the book 
with a sense of increased understanding of the 
ideals, ways, faults, virtues, and present and fu- 
ture usefulness of the liberal movement in religion. 
Viewing it from many angles, and through many 
varying minds, one comes to a clearer knowledge 
and appreciation of what Liberal Theology has 
meant, means, and may mean. 

The introductory chapter presents Dr. Lyman 
as one who goes with deep interest and care 
through the varieties of theological development, 
and gets from them meat to form a balanced 
menu. 

Of course, not all the chapters seem equally 
valuable to a reviewer. They appeal to varying 
tastes. The section which deals with the relation 
between liberalism and Catholicism is interesting 
and presents valuable suggestions, but is a little 
too subtle and ingenious; while the chapter on 
Protestant Liberalism strikes one as rather de- 
tached and cool, insufficiently bringing out the 
emphasis of liberalism on personal values. 

There are parts of the volume which might 
make little appeal to the average lay mind,— 
indeed might leave that mind dazed rather than 
enlightened. But one heartily wishes that all in- 
telligent Christians might read with care such 
portions as Chapters VIII, IX, XII, and XVI. 
Chapter VIII on “The Liberal Attitude Toward 
Other Religions” is an admirable treatment of a 


subject about which there has been, and still is, 
considerable confusion. Professor Montague’s essay 
(Chapter IX) is a charming example of how depth 
and reality of thought may be combined with 
simplicity and beauty of style. There is all too 
little of such writing. Professor Bennett’s discus- 
sion (Chapter XII) has much of the same combi- 
nation of qualities. The closing chapter on The 
Church, by Dr. William Adams Brown, is some- 
thing that every Christian should read and mark. 
One seldom finds a more adequate estimate of an 
important matter or one so concisely and strongly 
stated. 

Liberalism in Theology has taken many forms, 
committed some sins, gone wrong here and there. 
Yet it forms an indispensable part of theological 
and religious progress. It is well to have a pres- 
entation of it which is comprehensive and discrim- 
inating, one which on the whole presents the most 
promising aspects of the liberal movement in re- 
ligious thought and life. 

WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL 


An Abiding Christology 


Our Eternal Contemporary. By Walter Marshall 
Horton, Harper & Brothers, 1942, 180pp., $2.00. 
The first thing to be said about this book is that 

it deals with a subject which genuinely matters. 

If Jesus is indeed “our eternal contemporary,” 

then that fact makes a vast difference in all our 

life and thought. Religious uncertainty and scep- 
ticism have sometimes been tempted to say, as in 
the word of Palgrave’s hymn, that “the vision fades 
in ancient shades”; but the thesis of Professor 

Horton’s book is that “Jesus is still for us today 

what he was for some of his historic contempo- 

raries—Leader, Savior, and Victor.’ Those three 
words indicate the subjects of the central chapters 
of the book. 

In “Jesus as Leader: Then and Now,” Profes- 
sor Horton considers particularly Jesus as teacher, 
and the guidance which in this aspect he furnishes 
to our present life. The treatment is not detailed 
or analytical, but its true suggestion is illustrated 
in these sentences: “When the New Testament 
churches faced new issues—as they immediately 
did—they used the recorded teachings and remem- 
bered example of their Lord as invaluable aids to 
reflection, but their decisions were finally deter- 
mined by what they believed to be the prompting 
of his living Spirit. We must do the same. That 
always takes faith. Faith to act, when study and 
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prayer and open-minded discussion have done their 
best, on what seems to be the true prompting of 
his Spirit.” 

The chapter on “Jesus as Savior’ is an exceed- 
ingly interesting expression of that return to the 
emphases of an older orthodoxy which is charac- 
teristic of: so much of the thinking of our time. 
Professor Horton’s phraseology is in no sense old- 
fashioned, and he is concerned to set forth living 
truth and not merely to authenticate tradition; 
but the notable fact is that in this chapter, and 
in the succeeding ones on “Jesus as Victor” and 
on “Who then is Jesus?,” he is lifting up the im- 
perishable values which he finds in the age-long 
belief in an objective atonement, in Jesus “as 
founder and head of a new humanity” and in a 
second Advent of Christ which though spiritual 
and not material will nevertheless not be without 
its apocalyptic aspects. 

All in all, this is a book written with reverent 
understandings and one which will be a stimulus 
both to mind and spirit. 

WALTER RussELL Bowie 


Apologia 


Invitation to Pilgrimage. By John Baillie. Scrib- 
ner’s, New York. 1942. 134 pp. $1.50. 

John Baillie, formerly Roosevelt Professor of 
Systematic Theology at Union Seminary, now 
Professor of Divinity in New College, Edinburgh, 
always writes with lucidity, persuasiveness, schol- 
arly penetration and poise. In this brief new book 
he has brought these gifts to the writing of a per- 
sonal confession, stating the reasons for the faith 
that is in him—so far as words can convey and 
argument can clarify them. In so doing, he fur- 
nishes the best concise apologia (in the good sense 
of the word) for Christianity that has appeared, 
or is likely to appear, for some time. 

Instead of dealing seriatim with specific doc- 
trines, he takes his point of departure from a con- 
crete alternative which confronts every man: the 
alternative between faith and unbelief. Thence the 
argument moves forward, adhering effortlessly to 
lines which almost anyone’s thinking naturally 
tends to follow in pressing further toward the 
central affirmations of our religion. At each point, 
where difficulties are encountered or ancient truths 
call for reformulation, Dr, Baillie has succeeded 
in saying what needs most to be said; and although 
each topic is treated briefly, one feels no haste, 
no graceless compression, no truncation of thought. 

The most appealing and refreshing feature of 
the book is the manner in which it combines solid 
conviction with absolute candour. The author 
possesses the rare gifts of knowing where to make 
a stand without becoming caught in the talons of 
heated and defensive dogmatism. “In the long 


run nothing but harm has come to my faith from 


the many occasions on which I have yielded to 
the temptation of foreclosing my inquiries because 
they seemed to be leading me away from the faith 
rather than towards it. Whenever I have deliber- 
ately half-closed my eyes, for fear of seeing some- 
thing inconvenient, I have always had to go back 
over that part of the road and walk it again with 
eyes as wide open as I could force them” (p. 23). 

A summary of the contents can give no adequate 
impression of these qualities. Suffice it to say that 
in dealing with such matters as the merits and de- 
fects of “‘neo-orthodoxy,” the bearing of sin upon 
our knowledge of God, the relationship between 
divine grace and human freedom, the way in 
which God offers salvation in and through Jesus 
Christ, the hope of eternal life, and the relevance 
of the church to man’s abiding needs and espe- 
cially to contemporary civilization, Dr. Baillie 
writes with a gratifying sense of proportion and 
sureness of aim. Most of all, one feels the com- 
pelling appeal of a devoutly evangelical but rig- 
orous theologian who offers both to the unbeliever 
and to the believer an opportunity to clarify his 
own answer to the question: “What think ye of 
Christ?” 

Davin E. Roserts 


Preaching the Event 


The Servant of the Word, by Herbert H. Farmer. 
Charles Sribner’s Sons, 1942, pp. 152, $1.50. 


We would be disappointed in any book by Dr. 
Farmer if it did not give us new depth of thought. 
His writings heal us through a probe. This book 
fulfills our high expectation. Theologian and 
preacher, he here offers searching counsel to fel- 
low-preachers. Let preaching be from man to men 
(he says), an “I-thou” encounter, not the airing 
of a pious hope. Let it be a claim, not only on 
attention, but on the will’s response, yet always 
with reverence for the hearer’s selfhood. Let “elo- 
quence” be barred: it may dissolve the sharpness 
of the personal encounter into a rosy mist. Let the 
preacher be sparing of quotations: God now speaks 
through him: another man’s words may as easily 
distract as fortify. Let preaching be as honest in 
emotion as in message: there must be no dubious 
whipping-up of feeling, no exploitation of crowd- 
influence, no “propaganda of the Nuremberg Nazi 
meeting translated into Gospel terms.” 

It would be captious to suggest that these coun- 
sels are not always tempered: their merit is that 
they come at white heat. The area of “right feel- 
ing” in preaching is not well defined: many people 


- cannot quickly appreciate the clean, objective 


music of Bach. The line between extrinsic and 
intrinsic eloquence is not sharply drawn. And the 
“J-thou” strategy in preaching, however indis- 
pensable, easily becomes coercive. The hint that a 
preacher .need not be too careful to indicate his 


sources of help leaves one reader uneasy: it does 
not accord well with proper scruples or with re- 
spect for personality. But these items are not omis- 
sions in a fine book, for Dr. Farmer has pointed 
to them as areas to be explored. They are men- 
tioned only to express the hope that Dr. Farmer 
himself may lead the exploration. 

The book’s great merit is that its counsels are 
not “of themselves’: they are living branches of 
staunch doctrine and a cosmic faith. The Chris- 
tian Gospel is an Event, the Event, God’s Event; 
and preaching, the declaration of the Event, is 
therefore organically one with the Gospel. Hence 
the eternal power of preaching, despite its ap- 
parent feebleness. Hence its “foreordination” as 
the living instrument to “save them that believe.” 
Furthermore, the Gospel comes to men in their re- 
lationship: there are no hermits: there is com- 
munity. Thus the “social gospel” and the “indi- 
vidual gospel” are each fractional, for the Gospel 
is “God’s great activity of redemption in history, 
in a world of persons.” The last chapter of the 
book presents kindling proposals about preaching 
to modern-immemorial man in our own tragic yet 
immemorial generation. 

Books on preaching are many, good books are 
few. So this book is no small mercy. Those who try 
to teach homiletics, and therefore doubly need to 
be taught, can now say to fellow-preachers: Read 
this book: prospectors opening these pages stand 
on the edge of a Yukon. 

Georce A. BuTTRIckK 


The Continental Soul 


Christian Europe Today, by Adolph Keller. Harp- 
ers, 1942. 310pp. $3.00. 


No one other than Dr. Keller could have writ- 
ten this book. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he has been a principal mediator between 
Christian scholars and schools of thought on op- 
posite sides of the English Channel and of the 
Atlantic Ocean. As Director of the European 
Central Bureau of Interchurch Aid, he has labored 
indefatigably to strengthen with practical assistance 
and encouragement the struggling Protestant con- 
gregations throughout eastern Europe. As Hono- 
rary Secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
few men count a wider ecumenical acquaitance 
throughout the western world. 

Anything from Dr. Keller’s pen holds an added 
intimate interest for a Union audience. He has 
been majorly responsible for the sequence of bril- 
liant students who have come to us through the 
years on the Swiss graduate fellowship. On his 
frequent visits to this country, Dr. Keller has done 
us the honor to make his headquarters in the 
“Prophet’s Chamber.” His strong face marked by 
its full dark beard and his vigorous and forceful 
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manner have made him a familiar as well as strik- 
ing figure in Quadrangle and Refectory. 

His new, book well deserves its selection by the 
Religious Book Club. It provides an invaluable, 
indeed indispensable, introduction to the travail of 
of the Continental Christian soul in this hour. 
It is rich in its sense of historic antecedents. It 
is replete with interesting and important facts 
about the confused and involved church situation. 
Its wealth of knowledge and opinion are mar- 
shalled with imagination and set forth with an 
extraordinary command of English and great gifts 
in employing the nuances of a foreign tongue to 
convey the author’s deeper intentions. 

Despite its great merits, however, most Amer- 
ican reviewers have obviously found themselves 
baffled in attempting to appraise Dr. Keller’s work. 
Doubtless this is because it proves to be so differ- 
ent from what its title and advance notices had 
led them to expect. It is both less and more than 
an account of Christianity in Europe today. 

Less in that it makes no attempt to provide a 
full factual record of the amazing developments 
which have been taking place in the life of the 
Continental Churches these past three years. For 
example, in a work of three hundred pages, the 
story of the Dutch Churches under occupation is 
recorded in a single brief paragraph, that of the 
Church in Belgium in six lines, Although the title 
claims all Europe as its field, recent developments 
in British Christianity are mentioned only casually 
here and there, and always from the perspective 
of a somewhat puzzled outsider. Readers who hope 
to find here a chronicle of contemporary history 
may be disappointed. 

On the other hand, Dr. Keller gives something 
much more profound than a factual picture. He 
pierces beneath the flow of events to plumb and 
lay bare the spiritual agony of leaders among the 
Continental Churches, in which he himself is a 
full sharer. In consequence his exposition is highly 
introspecitve and subjective. Its underlying mood 
is much more that of a Pilgrim’s Progress than 
of detached Church History. How far what is 
here recorded is a representative interpretation of 
the length and breadth of Continental Protestant- 
ism no outsider can judge. It is clear that, with 
all his intimate familiarity with English-speaking 
Christians, Dr. Keller has not succeeded in pene- 
trating sympathetically to the inner spirit of their 
faith. It is evident that he is harassed by a similar 
lack of rapport in their attempts to comprehend 
those for whom he speaks. 

There could be no more striking proof of the 
“gulf” between contemporary Christian thought 
on the Continent and in the Anglo-Saxon world 
than the “strangeness” with which this brilliant 
and moving confession will impress most Amer- 
icans. Thus, unwittingly, is disclosed one of the 
deepest problems for “Christian Reconstruction” 
in the post-war ara. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 
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Portrait of Jesus 


Jesus in the Light of History, by A. T. Olmstead. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942, pp. xi, 317. $2.75. 


The author of the well-known History of Assyria 
and History of Palestine has recently shown inter- 
est in New Testament problems (see particularly, 
“Could an Aramaic Gospel be Written?” in the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, vol. I, no. 1— 
Jan. 1942—, pp. 41-75; “The Chronology of Jesus’ 
Life” in the Anglican Theological Review, vol. 
XXIV, no. 1—Jan. 1942—, pp. 1-26). Professor 
Olmstead offers now “a portrait of Jesus against 
the living background of his world and times.” 
Scholars who have spent many years in the minute 
study of the gospels, and then venture a new life 
of Jesus, after the scores of those which have 
followed David-Friedrich Strauss’ Leben Jesu kri- 
itsch bearbeitet (1835), must be commended for 
their courage and their determination. A fortiori, 
when a non-specialist enters the field of New 
Testament criticism with his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the ancient Near East, his undertaking 
becomes news indeed, and when furthermore, the 
author himself states, “At long last, Jesus makes 
his own appearance in the full light of history” 
(p. xi), then, the reader’s expectancy rises to an 
unusual height. 


Olmstead’s reconstruction of the world in which 
Jesus lived is based on a vast amount of data em- 
bracing the whole political, social, and cultural 
history of the ancient Near East. Many sayings 
of the gospels are illuminated by direct quotations 
from the Apocryphal and Rabbinic literatures. 
Carefully drawn maps of Palestine and of Jerusa- 
lem help to make the geographical frame more 
concrete. Some doubts might be raised by arche- 
ologists as to the adequacy of Father Vincent’s 
defense of the traditional site of the crucifixion 
and of the location of the northern wall (pp. 238 
ff.), but such points are secondary. What about 
the essential questions, ministry, teaching, and per- 
son of Jesus himself? 

Olmstead’s chronology of the ministry is start- 
lingly precise. For him, Jesus began to preach in 
the synagogue of Nazareth on December 18, 28 
AD., and died upon the cross on April 7, 30 A:D., 
after exactly 475 days of public activity (pp. 279- 
281). The calendar-tables computed by Olmstead’s 
students at the Chicago Oriental Institute may 
prove to be correct, but many who know the fluc- 
tuations of the Jewish calendars—due to the peri- 
odic re-adaptations of the lunar cycle to the solar 
vear—, will express legitimate doubts (see the re- 
markable article of Carl H. Kraeling, Olmstead’s 
Chronology of the Life of Jesus, in the Anglican 
Theological Review, vol. XXIV, no. 4—Oct. 1942 
—, pp. 334-354). Furthermore, it is by no means 
certain that the Lucan presentation of the rejec- 
tion at Nazareth as an inaugural scene should be 


preferred to the Marcan narrative (Lk. 4: 16-30! 
cf. Mk. 6: 1-6a). 

The author does not attempt to explain why 
he selects one gospel source rather than another. 
His use of the pericopes seems based upon purely 
subjective criteria. One story appeals to him, be- 
cause it is vividly told (such as the sign at Cana), 
and he therefore transcribes it in the past tense 
as if he accepted its literal historicity, although 
he may sometimes add on the next page a note 
suggesting its legendary character. He generally 
prefers the fourth gospel’s sequence of events to 
that of the synoptics, and thus places the cleans- 
ing of the Temple at the beginning of the minis- 
try, but when a Johannine detail disturbs his 
chronology (like the mention of the passover in 
Joh. 6:4), he ignores it with a swift ease. His 
Johannine bias probably derives from the early 
date which he assigns to the fourth gospel narra- 
tives, but his early date is supported mainly by 
the text in which the crowds suspect the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus on the ground of His Galilean origin 
(Joh. 7: 40-44). Olmstead considers this passage 
as “an incontrovertible evidence that John’s narra- 
tives was written before the ‘discovery’ of the 
Davidic birth and birthplace... . ” (p. 159, note 
19). Does the absence of an answer to the Jews’ 
objection mean that the Evangelist accepted it? 


The talent with which the author solicits the 
texts may be further illustrated by his determina- 
tion of the age of Jesus. From the scoffing remark 
of the Jews, “Thou art not yet fifty years old 
and thou hast seen Abraham?” (Joh. 8:57), Olm- 
stead concludes that Jesus “was at a minimum 
about fifty” (p. 1), and thus, the Lucan statement 
according to which Jesus “was about thirty” (Lk. 
3: 23) is dismissed as the conjecture of a Greek 
who did not understand (p. 1, note 2). 

The whole portait of Jesus is drawn from 
sources which have been truncated. Jesus was only 
a prophet who announced a spiritual Kingdom 
developing slowly in the souls of men, and the 
eschatologism found now in the gospels is pre- 
sented as the product of, the Church teaching. 
Jesus was not conscious of being the Messiah. He 
did not even conceive an original notion of Mes- 
siahship based upon the certainty of his coming 
death and the meditation of the songs of the Ser- 
vant. Peter’s declaration, “Master, to whom shall 
we go? We have believed and know that you are 
the Holy One of God!” (Joh. 6: 66-69) is his- 
torical indeed; but far from considering it as a 
confession of Messianic faith, Olmstead qualifies 
it as an “almost desparing cry” (p. 141). Natu- 
rally, Christianity is considered as an entirely new 
religion, without any relation to the teaching of 
Jesus. 

It would be unfair—and superfluous at this 
point—to raise the epistemological question as to 
the possibility of knowing Jesus historically, but 
if such was the Jesus of history, one wonders how, 
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Kooks of Current Juterest and Lasting Value 


Liberal Theology: An Appraisal 


Essays in Honor of Eugene W. Lyman 
) edited by DAVID E. ROBERTS and HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
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ablest theologians in this country. $2.50 
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by JOHN BAILLIE by DOUGLAS C. MACINTOSH 


author of “And the Life Everlasting” etc. 


) A book directed at the honest doubter: An illuminating, thorough, scholarly 
a lucid and convincing discussion of and invigorating discussion of the ele- 
common unbeliefs and misunder- ments that build and stabilize a strong 
standings, and a call to discover the religious faith within individuals and 
real value of true Christianity. $1.50 through them within society. $3.00 


Religion in Colonial America 
by WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 


“A mine of information about the founding and subsequent his- 
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of the Revolution. An excellent piece of readable scholarship."— 
N. Y. Times. $3.00 
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in the words of the author himself, “even today 
. . . the attractiveness of Jesus is strongly felt,” 
and why “His life is still an inspiration, yet more 
so his heroic death” (p. 273). It is amazing that 
many Christians should not prefer the “attractive- 
ness” of Socrates or of the Buddha. 

SaMuEL L, TENIEN 


Book Notes 


The biggest book news for those of us who use 
the New Testament intensively is the American 
re-publication of the Moffat New Testament 
Commentaries. Complete (except for Thessalo- 
lonians) from T. H. Robinson’s GospEL oF Mat- 
THEW to Martin Kiddle’s THE REVELATION OF 
St. Joun the commentaries will be available at 
$2.75 a copy, published by Harper. . . . The Eng- 
lish scholar, R. H. Strachan, has revised his study 


of the Fourth Gospel (THE FourtH Gospet,' 


Macmillan, $3.50) with some rather basic changes 
to be noted. Professor Strachan finds that the 
Gospel is now to be regarded as a literary unity 
without any serious dislocations of the text caused 
by re-arrangement. In addition to being “an au- 
thentic interpretation of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus Christ” the Gospel makes a contribution to 
our knowledge of the events of His ministry. .. . 
Another Englishman, B. K. Rattey, gives us a 
handbook on THE MAKING OF THE SYNOPTIC 
GospeEt (Macmillan, $.75) that should be invalu- 
able, for it is just the thing to give the Church 
School teacher. Sound scholarship is united with 
brevity\and clarity. In THE MAN oF THE Hour by 
Winifred Kirkland (Macmillan, $1.75) and Tue 
ConTEMPorARY CHrist by W. A. Smart (Abing 
don-Cokesbury, $1.50) are to be found attempts to 
bring before the reader’s mind the significancé of 
Jesus Christ for today. As the titles suggest, the 
two authors find their interest in different em- 
phases: Winifred Kirkland finds Jesus alive today, 
demanding that we build a better world. Dr. 
Smart, while never slighting the humanity of 
Christ, tells us that in Christ we find the answer 
to the riddle of life, not a pattern for living. 

The growing interest in American Church His- 
tory is manifested in the publication of William 
W. Sweet’s, RELIGION In COLONIAL AMERICA 
(Scribner’s $3.00), This is the first volume of 
three that are intended to provide a complete 
picture of religion in this land. Dr. Sweet eschews 
the chronological method of presentation and 
groups his material under what might best be 
called geographic and cultural headings. A fine 
index overcomes any disadvantages in such a tech- 
nique. As the leading scholar in this field of study 
the author does not disappoint us, for this new 
volume provides a wealth of material that was 
formerly inaccessible or insufficient. The reader 
interested in further study will find the bibliog- 
raphies for each chapter of invaluable aid... . 
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Elbert Russell of Duke University has written an- 
other long needed work, a one-volume account of 
the Quakers. 
Macmillan, $3.00). This ample sized book is the 
only one of its scope—taking up the history, beliefs, 
and activities of the Friends from their founding 
until the present day—and thereby is a “must” 
for all those interested in the Quakers. The ac- 
count is amazingly complete and reasonably criti- 
cal. Once again it must be added that the bibliog- 
raphies and index enhance the usefulness of the 
book. 


D. Elton Trueblood has written an introduction 
to the philosophy of religion (THE Locic or Bz- 
LiEF ; Harper, $2.75) that remains within the pro- 
vince of the Christian religion and is sound and 
satisfying. The approach is logical and considers 
belief in general and religious belief in particular. 
Part Three on the “Evidence for Christian The- 
ism” is especially’ worth-while. Here Christian 
theism is examined as an hypothesis; never for- 
getting that it is more than an hypothesis. Dr. 
Trublood’s position is that of Theistic Realism 
which affirms that “The Christian idea of God is 
that God is, apart from our idea of Him.” In 
Part Four the author faces the “Difficulties of 
Belief” and provides some meat for further re- 
flection. A concluding chapter on “The Belief in 
Immortality” is not part of the logical structure 
of the book but should not be scorned because of 
this, for in it Professor Trueblood wrestles valiant- 
ly with this ever-perplexing problem. .. . A REAL- 
istic PHiLosopuy oF RE.IcIon by A. C. Garnett 
(Willett, Clark and Company, $3.00) is quite a 
contrast to the book just discussed, for this author 
disdains the Christian tradition and sets out to 
propound an optimistic philosophy that finds man 
essentially good and capable of achieving even 
his noblest desires. He says, “What men have 
called God is a factor within themselves that they 
naturally distinguish from the familiar self of 
private desire. . . . ’? Thus God can hardly be 
transcendent and becomes little more than the 
sum total of man’s desires. God is not the creator 
nor sustainer of the universe, but the power for 
good in the human soul. Although in disagreement 
with his results, one must record in his favor a 
well-rounded presentation that is always under- 
standable. 

Books on worship, both public and private, are 
always with us. STRENGTH FOR SeERviCE (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, $.75, $7.50 per dozen) is a useful 
little book to give to the service man. Many of 
America’s religious leaders have contributed short 
messages and a prayer for each day of the year. 
The quality of these contributions is high and 
most service men should find the words meaning- 
ful and stimulating. . . . Ralph Harlow has given 
us PRAYERS For TiMEs Like THESE (Association 
Press, $1.25) written for either private or group 
worship. Characterized by economy of words and 
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beauty of language many of the prayers would 
enrich a service of worship. One wishes that the 
author had taken more literal cognizance of the 
war which we fight. .. . ASCENT To Zion (by S. 
A. Devan, Macmillan, $2.50) in an attempt to 
present the history of Christian worship as mean- 
ingful for the Church today, The author gives his 
opinions on the form of worship, church architec- 
ture, music, the place of education in worship, 
and the function of the minister. He concludes 
that “there is a need for a speedy and drastic 
reformation in the worship of American Protes- 
tantism.” 

Whenever a Roman Catholic speaks with a true 
catholic spirit we have learned to expect some- 
thing deep and moving. Emile Calliet has done 
this in THe Lire or THE MIND (Macmillan, 
$1.25). Affirming that “Man is not the measure of 
all things,” he is nevertheless convinced that “rea- 
son is a God-given faculty” and that it cannot 
contradict faith. Reason cannot, however, “give us 
a satisfactory knowledge of God”; self-illumina- 
tion is not enough, we must rely on the Bible. He 
affirms that study and scholarship may increase 
our knowledge of God to be gained through the 
Holy Word. . . . Frank Laubach’s You ArE My 
Frienps (Harper, $1.50) is essentially a devo- 
tional book that recounts the author’s religious 
experiences. This is summed up in the continuing 
influence of Christ in the heart of man. The book 
is notable for reproductions of fifteen paintings of 
Christ. . . . John J. Moment in We BELIEVE 
(Macmillan, $1.25) has attempted to set forth 
the Christian heritage of faith and creed. He be- 
lieves that the Christian faith answers the eternal 
questions that men are asking with renewed in- 
sistenc in these days of strife. The interesting in- 
terpretation of the historic creeds is refreshing 
and thought provoking. Directly opposed to this 
answer of men’s problems is Charles Morris’ Patus 
oF Lire (Harper, $3.00). In this book the author 
attempts to do the ground work for a new syn- 
cretism that will incorporate the strength of Bud- 
dhism, of the Dionysian way, of the Promethean 


path, of the Appolonian path, of the Christian way, 
and of the Mohammedan path. Thru it all he seeks 
the answer that will guide men in this new epoch. 

The function of the pastor and religious worker 
in ministering to the sick in mind has been dis- 
cussed more and more often in books and at min- 
ister’s conferences, and rightly so, for it is part 
of the minister’s duties to recognize and perhaps 
deal with the men and women who are not well 
in their emotional and mental life. One could 
hardly imagine a better written and informed 
book than that of Carl Schindler’s, THE Pastor 
AS A PERSONAL CouNcELoR (Muhlenberg Press, 
$1.25). It is the perfect “first” book in counselling 
and a fine “refresher” for those who consider 
themselves old hands. By all means, read it and 
pass it around to your friends. . . . Carroll Wise, 
writing out of a wealth of experience, gives us 
RELIGION IN ILLNESS AND HEALTH (Harper 
$2.75), a serious and well written discussion of 
the background of mental ill health that should 
guide the function of a minister. He provides a 
summary of illness and health from the modern 
point of view that finds the body and mind as one 
organic whole, the two having an interactive rela- 
tionship. The main section of book takes up reli- 
gion in illness and health and treats mainly the 
symbolic nature of religion. Not a light book, but 
one that will repay an earnest reading. 

Problems of morale and mental attitude are 
ever with us these days. James G. Gilkey in How 
To Be Your Best (Macmillan, $1.75) outlines 
some methods for successful Christian living. Not 
content with the theory of “living your best” the 
author proceeds to show “how” by utilizing “what 
you have, where you have it.” ... In Your 
Morate (Scribners, $1.50) Austin Pardue finds 
morale something to struggle and work for. It is 
to be found in the realm of personal relations. 
The author should be thanked for his insistence 
on facing the facts of these terrible days when so 
many are glossing them over with honeyed phrases. 

For those of us who find our knowledge of the 
Jewish culture limited to the Old Testament times, 
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Tue Opyssey or a Faitn by Bernard Heller 
(Harper, $2.50) should prove a revelation. Here 
one can read of the conflict of the Jewish faith 
and the ideologies it met in its travels on this 
earth. It is a book calculated to bring a greater 
understanding of the Jewish people to the reader. 

..In Do We NEep RELIGION (Association 
Press, $1.50) three laymen give an affirmative 
answer. Charles P. Taft finds that material pro- 
gress is not enough, Harry Gideonse holds that 
citizenship is not enough, and Kirtley Mather finds 
that science is not enough. Generally speaking, 
these men affirm the need of a humanistic faith 
in man and his capabilities. 

I Marriep a MinisTER (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.50) is a unique book that the minister will want 
his wife to read. Seventeen essays consider the 
various aspects of the woman in the manse— 
from her vocation to her place in the church com- 
munity. 

Books on the post-war world are rolling off the 
presses these days and many of them are of little 
moment to the Christian citizen. However, men- 
tion must be made of two booklets that might 
serve as the basis for a study group on the ques- 
tion. A CurisTiAN BASIS FOR THE Post-WAR 
Wortp (Morehouse-Gorham, $1.00) contains 
short chapters on various aspects of the problem 
by various English leaders, Protestant and Catholic 
alike. . . . CuristiAN Wortp Action (Muhlen- 
berg Press, $.40) by O. F. Nolde is a successful 
attempt to apply the Christian faith to the prob- 
lems of post-war reconstruction. Many hints and 
leads are provided for further study. . . . Of a 
different stripe is Charles Clayton Morrison’s book 
of collected editorials from the Christian Century, 
Tue CHRISTIAN AN THE War (Willett, Clark; 
$1.50). Here the author writes of the “unneces- 
sary necessity” of fighting this war. He seems so 
intent on speaking of the tragedy of the war that 
he fails to make positive statements giving the 
Christian truth “beyond tragedy.” ... Six lec- 
tures delivered before the Delaware Conference 
last March and comprising the Merrick-McDowell 
Lectures at Ohio Wesleyan University are the 
substance of a valuable little book, A BAsis For 
THE Peace TO Come (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.00). Bishop McConnell, John Dulles, William 
Paton, Leo Pasvolsky, Hu Shih, and Carl Hambro 
contribute this volume. Specific areas such as the 
Ecumenical Church, economic peace, world or- 
ganization, and the problem of the Pacific region 
are covered by these able specialists. 


A History or THoucut (Macmillan, 
$2.75) from the Roman Catholic viewpoint has 
been written by Paul H. Furfey, a sociologist of 
the Catholic University. Granting the presupposi- 
tions of the author, it is an able and completely 
readable picture of social thought thru the ages. 
... In EVANGELICALS, REVOLUTIONISTS AND 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50) Bishop 


Francis McConnell has written short biographical 
studies of Oglethorpe, John Wesley, George White- 
field, Paine, Berkeley, and Wilberforce. These 
were given as the Drew Lectureship in Biography. 
The author aims to show the reader that all these 
men envisioned a better life than that of their 
times and proclaimed this to all concerned. 
R.L. S. 
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